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STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of *‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to lksten comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. : 


“* The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’-—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“‘From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
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for 


NEXT WEEK 


TOUCHING HANDS 
WITH 


~@ The evidence upon which Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the eminent English 
scientist, bases his conviction that 
the living can communicate with 


the dead. 
@ The methods used and some of 


goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention | ‘ ‘ ‘ | 

of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” , ‘the results achieved, including 
—The New Music Review. 

“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” photogr aphs of automatic writ- 


Price, $1.25 net. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, a 
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| ing, are given in next week’s 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 
MARCH 


ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL . NATURE 
REMINISCENCE 
INDUSTRY SCIENCE 

LITERATURE 


SHORT STORIES BY 


MARGARET CAMERON 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
GEORG SCHOCK 

ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 
MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 

| Etc., Etc. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
GREAT SERIAL 


“The Testing of 
Diana Mallory” 


= 


A Delightful Novelette by Henry James. Mr. JAMEs has never written anything 
more whimsically charming than his two-part story ‘Julia Bride,’”’ which begins in the 
March number of HaArRPER’s MAGAzINE. The situation presented is unique in fiction. 
Not since ‘‘Daisy Miller’? has Mr. JAMES done anything that will have so wide an appeal. 
The illustrations by W. T. Smedley are peculiarly sympathetic. 

The Esparto Pickers of Tripoli. Esparto is a grass, the harvesting of which is one 
of Tripoli’s chief industries. From this grass a very light god is made, which has been 
much used in books, particularly in England. Mr. CHARLES W. FuRLONG writes interest ing- 
lv of the work of the natives and of scenes among the esparto gatherers, and has made many 
delightful illustrations, which are reproduced in tint. 

The Spring Awakening of the Sea. Mr. H. J. SHANNON has made a study of some 
of the curiously interesting forms of vegetable and animal life of the sea which the naturalist 
watches in the early spring, and has made a group of drawings which show most interestingly 
some little-known sea life in its course of development. His article opens up a de- 
lightful new field. 

Some Diplomatic Recollections of Italy. Madame bE BUNSEN contributes a most 
interesting paper of familiar recollections of her life at Florence, where her husband was 
attached to the German legation, in the days immediately following King Humbert’s mar- 
riage—a paper which gathers importance from the familiar pictures which it gives of many 
of the great personages of the day. 

At the Minerva. A delightful sketch of a quaint old English inn at Hull—formerly 
much frequented by seafaring men from all corners of the world. Mr. Tuomas A. JANVIER 
went there to look for them, and tells in his characteristically charming way of his experienccs. 

How Geography RegulatesCommerce. The geography of commerce is an important 
and now recognized study. This branch of geography shows how the natural formation of 
continents, the character of coast lines, harbors, etc., influence the trend of the world’s 
trade. Professor Grecory and Professor KELLER, of Yale, have made a special study of 
commercial geography, and together contribute a most interesting article. 

Seven Great Stories. In addition to the beginning of Mr. JAmEs’s two-part 
story, there are six complete short stories in HARPER’s for March. MARGARET CAMERON 
contributes an unusual love-story—a story of amusing complications and peculiar situations, 
but a happy ending. In contrast with this is Mrs. DuDENEyY’s strong story, ‘‘The Night,’ 
a love-story of a different sort—of a man and his wife who have lived almost all their lives 
apart and of their final reconcilzation—a story of power and tenderness. ELMORE ELLIOTT 
PEAKE writes of an Indian, whose ideas of justice were those of the savage, but whose sense 
of honor was keener than that of his white captors. Roy RoLre Gitson, GEORG SCHOCK, 
and JAMES BRANCH CABELL are other notable contributors. Mr. GiLson writes of an old 
man whose interest in life centres in the son who gladly accepts all the opportunities of 
success which his father had allowed to pass by. EORG SCHOCK, a writer to whose wor 
much praise has already been given, writes again of the quaint Pennsylvania Dutch folk— 
a wonderful story, in which there is both comedy and drama—a story of a girl and her 
two lovers, and how she decided. Mr. CABELL’s story takes us out of the life of to-day 
back into the ringing scenes of romance when the world was younger and men lived daringly 
and loved well. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. ae: ; 
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COMMENT. 


The*Government’s Activity for Taft 


Tit Weenty has no desire to criticise, certainly not to 


condemn, the wish of the President that Secretary Tart be- 


his successor; nor does it intend to discuss, as if he were 
possessed of malign motives, Mr. Roosrve.t’s attitude to- 
ward the active work being done by officers of the Federal 
government calculated to procure Tart delegates to the Re- 
publican national convention. Mr. Roosrevett denies that 
he has employed the Federal patronage in aid of his frien: 


‘and colleague. Mr. Tart asserts that he will not accept a 


nomination procured by the abuse of patronage. The facts 
are, however, that the Federal officeholders of the country are 
actually working to procure the nomination of Mr. Tart, 


with or without the consent of the President, and undoubtedly 


contrary to the wishes of the Secretary of War. This has 
pow been demonstrated, and it has caused trouble, as it 
ought to. One phase of Mr. RoosrvE.t’s conduct cannot be 
understood. He is professionally opposed to such pernicious 
activity on the part of Federal officeholders. He is on record 
in private and official documents as taking the position which 
GROVER CLEVELAND so persistently maintained, that a public 
officer must serve the whole public, and must not take an 
active part in party polities. Some of the Federal officers, 
however, whom Mr. Roosevett has appointed are working 


for Mr. Tart, while some have been working for other can- . 
They are using for these candidates their influence’ 


didates. 
and power, included in which are the power to grant official 
favors and to give public employment; the discretion incident 
to the selection for purchase of materials and other goods 


and to the renting of. buildings; and the duty of reporting - 


upon the efficiency or inefficiency of their own subordinates. 


Public Servants in Active Politics 

The power and influence of a public | servant to control 
primaries and conventions are much greater, other things 
being equal, than those of a private citizen, and this excess 
It is the right of 
American citizens to insist that their servants shall not in- 
terfere with their freedom of choice of other servants. Demo- 
crats have the right fo demand that the servants whose com- 
pensation they help to pay, to whose impartial service, there- 
fore, they are entitled, shall not neglect their public duty in 
aid of the Republican party, while other Republican candi- 
dates are right in denouncing the actitity of Republican office- 


holders of the government in aid of Mr. Tart or of any one- 


else, and vice versa. Mr. RoosrveLtt has not only written 
and spoken and commanded against this sort of thing academ- 
ically; he has positively forbidden Federal officeholders to 


work for his own renomination. What ethical differeice jg 
there between working for him and working for his favorite? 
How can they be permitted to work for any one? The same 
principle is outraged in any case. If the President has been 
inadvertent, the Florida incident should recall him to the 
perception of the truth which he has so frequently advocated. 
If it does not, he is in danger of hearing from free-spoken, 
perhaps inconsiderate, people that he is a civil service re- 
former only when his own interests or his own wishes are 
not involved. It will not answer for him to deny this use 


of the Federal patronage; he must forbid the government’s 


activity in party polities. 


The Money Market and the Treasury 

No good can come from the criticisms which a been = 
by some Senatcrs of the action of the Secretary of the ‘T'reas- 
ury during the recent panic, and especially it is worse than 
useless to declare that Mr. Cortretyou favored the New York 
banks. It would be as wise if Senators should undertake 
to condemn Providence for making the place the great port 


of the country, at the same time snarling at the spectacle 


of the commercial prominence which the city has obtained. 
Such complainings are sectional, provincial, and essentfally 
untrue. No preference can be given to any city in thp de- 
positing of government funds. The flow or distributidn. of 
money knows no State lines. The bulk of it may be deposited 
anywhere; it will, nevertheless, go where it is needed. Ex- 
perience teaches, and Secretary CorTELYou’s report proves, 


that nature’s law is less obstructed by the New York banks 


than by the banks of any other city in the country. In the 
panic the New York bankers shipped more than $100,000,000 
to the interior banks, and recognized, more than other bankers, 
the soundness of the banking principle that currency should 
be free as a stream and as unchecked as the circulation of 
the blood. They were not wholly free trom narrowness, as 
a matter of course; the panic was a bank panic; but they were 
more free of this vice than others were. 


The End to be Sought 

The end to be sought—an end very intelligently discussed 
by the Seeretary of the Treasury—is the establishment of a 
system which will lessen or take away the Treasury’s power 
and duty to intervene periodically for the relief of the money 
market. Mr. Corrriyou sets forth the evil of this extraordi- 


uary power, or unusual and burdensome duty, clearly and 


convincingly. No ene should possess such a power, for the 
emission of currency to meet an emergency should be nearly 
as automatic as possible. This, too, is pointed out by Mr. 
CorTELYou, who refers always, as under existing conditions 
he must, to our present currency system as that on which 
any practicable effort of reform must be based. It is one of 
the virtues of the Atpricu bill that it answers the objection 


* to the existinfg power of the Secretary of the Treasury. It 


is the present method to meet an emergency by the deposit 
in the banks of public funds by the Secretary. He chooses 
the depositories or localities in which the deposits are to be 
made, and he determines the amounts which are to be put 
into circulation. Not only is this an arbitrary power which 
no man ought to possess, but the money thus set free is gov- 
ernment money which must be recalled when it is needed by 
the government. In this case, for example, the money de- 
posited may be needed for the redemption of bonds or for 
the meeting of a deficient revenue. Under the Axpricn bill, 
the banks themselves—that is, the commercial ecommunities— 


are to initiate the demand, and are to pay an extra price for: 


the emergency currency. Thus the Atpricn bill, as far 4s 
is possible under the present system—which it is impossible 


to change for a long time to come— provides for an 


emergency currency that will not be issued at t discretion of 
government, but in answer to the demands of business, and 
that is an end towards which all bank reform must work it 
it is to be Somme. 


The “World” on Bryan 

The New York World has published a remarkable pamphlet 
in which it undertakes to show that Bryan cannot be elected. 
So far as the future can be forecast, the World has accom: 
plished what it set out to do. For twelve years, it truly asserts 
Bryan has been the leader of the Democratic party, end the 
pamphlet says: “ Under your leadership the party has not 
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hecn in power a single day, a single hour, a single minute”; . 


on the contrary, “it has steadily lost ground, until at this 
time it is almost without force at the North.” More than 
this, “it is menaced even at the South, where it lost Ken- 
tucky in the last November election.” It may be added that 
the State was lost because of the domination of the Bryan- 
BeckHAM machine in the Democratic party, the machine 
whose State leader is seeking the Senatorship, and in behalf 
of whom Bryan has recently interposed with his e'oquent 
and denuneiatory voice. In 1896, Bryan, as the WEEKLY has 
already shown, carried ten Northern States. 
calls them Republican-Populist silver States. They cast 45 
electoral votes. In the same year he lost the 82 electoral 
votes of doubtful or Democratie States, viz., New York, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, ‘Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. This was Bryan’s swap twelve years ago— 
82 electoral votes for 45. In four years, in 1900, he lost 32 
of these 45, and received 13 electoral votes from the Repub- 
lican-Populist-silver States. In 1904, Roosevett carried all 
of these States which Bryan had retained in 1900. The World 
maintains, and with reason, that Bryan cannot recover them 
against Tart or JIuaurs. Roosevett has not only taken 
away Bryan’s policies, but he has taken back to the Repub- 
lican party the Populist States, and there is no reason why 
theyeshould return to their momentary, ineffective, and dis- 
appointing alliance with Bryan. No Democrat can be elected 
President this year who cannot carry, besides the South, 
New York and New Jersey and some Middle West States. 
BryaAN eannot even regain the Northern States which he 
carried in 1896, under a misapprehension on their part—a 
msapprehension which has been enlightened. Even if he 
should earry them, he will lack many votes of a majority 
of the electoral college. The facts and figures show clearly 
the folly of nominating him, and they sustain the prediction 
that to do so would lead to the certain defeat and the probable 
disruption of the Democratie party. There is a wealth of 
argument in the World’ mphlet which make it well worth 
the study of all who desire to understand the character and 
the tactics of Jennincs Bryan—a demagogue, a: false 
prophet, a political trickster ready to barter principles for 
votes, eager now to drop the few rags of Democracy with 
which he has sought to cover his nakéd guile, and to put on 
in their place the particolored eloak of Roosrvett Repub- 
licanism. Bryan recognizes and-“Admits the force of the 


World’s pamphlet by breaking out into screaming abuse of — 


the paper and its editor. 


Mr. Watterson’s Hopelessness | 

Colonel Henry Watterson when last heard from was at 
Naples-on-the-Gulf in Florida, getting himself in order, we 
trust, for political usefulness in the spring and early summer. 
From there he lately wrote a letter to the New York Sun, 


_as follows: 


“T am so used to being misquoted that I am growing callous 
to it; but some notice of the following, which I find in your Wash- 
ington correspondence, seems to justify a word or two of rebuttal: 

“*In his talks with fellow Democrats Mr. WATTERSON warmly 
approved Mr. Bryan as the Presidential nominee of his party. 
“Some time ago,” he explained, “1 attempted to work up a senti- 
ment against him, but failed. To-day he is.the undoubted choice 
of a vast majority of Democrats and the strongest man in the 
country, and it would be wrong not to nominate him.’ ”. 

*T have at no time ‘ warmly approved’ Mr. Bryan for anything. 
Quite eight months ago 1 undertook a systematic and, as I thought, 
an intelligent campaign designed to organize such a volume of 
publie opinion as would convince the Nebraskan that short of 
some economic cataclysm he could not hope to carry any of the 
debatable States, and, therefore, could not be elected. All that 
is being said now against his candidacy I. said then, though I 
wrote in a spirit of conciliation. The lesson of 1904 admonished 
me that he and his friends must be satisfied to unite the party 
and elect any ticket. ae 

“ Mr. BRYAN said in response that if the party could find a man 
likely to get more votes than himself he would be for that man, 
but that the man must be a ‘ regulation Democrat.’ Then I said 
that if Mr. BRYAN were sincere in this I could name him a man 
answering his requirement who certainly fulfilled all other re- 
quirements. Ultimately it came out that I had Governor JOHNSON, 
of Minnesota, in mind. There followed six months. of newspaper 
guying of one sort and another: not a syllable of serious considera- 
tion. Mr. BRYAN naturally construed this to mean that my appeal 
had met no answering voice—he announced himself a candidate— 
each possible competitor, Governor JOHNSON, Governor FOLK, 
Senator CULBERSON, declared they would not oppose him—Denver, 
a BRYAN stronghold, was chosen for the national convention—and 
nothing is surer than.that he will bg nominated. The only effect 
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of Mr. BrRYAN’s defeat would be a repetition of 1904. The BRYAN 
idea has so sandbagged the politicians and buncoed the back set- 
tlements as to bring enlightened Democrats to a state of inanition, 
and to drive the independent. vote away, except in the doubtful 
event of hard times. ; 

“I simply threw up my hands in despair and accepted the in- 
evitable. Yet if 1 had had, six months ago in timely cooperation, 
half: the zeal now displayed by the Eastern end of it, we could 
have carried our point, uniting the party on some other than Mr. 
Bryan; but it could not be, because you Eastern people, who think 
you know it all, in reality rarely learn anything of the country 


‘ at large until it is too late.” 


This letter explains Marse Henry’s frame of mind when he 
gave it out that it was too late now to beat Bryan. It is 
evident that he is quite as unreconciled as ever to the fatality 
of Bryan’s nomination. We trust it is also becoming evident 
that he gave up trying to fend off that fatality far £oo soon. 


Justice Dowling in the Thaw Case 

It is not always, perhaps not often, that a New York judge | 
can be congratulated on the dignified and purely judicial 
way in which he has presided over a criminal trial that may 
he termed a cause celébre. Justice Dow.inc, however, is es- 
pecially entitled to commendation for the manner in which 
the second trial of the THaw ease was conducted. The first 
trial lasted nearly three months, and the second less than a 
month. The first trial was a spectacle ending in a disagree- 
ment of the jury; the second trial was a judicial inquiry 
concluding with a verdict. In the first trial the real defendant 
was the murdered man; in the second trial the defendarit 
was the murderer. It is not our intention to say that the 
presiding justice was responsible for all that made the first 
trial a scandal to. the administration of justice in New York; 
he was the unhappy victim of conditions of which Justice ° 
Dow LinG was fortunately free. The latter, however, was, as 
the judge should be, the strongest figure in the court room. 
Ife managed the case with a skill and a determined authority 
that ought always to characterize our criminal trials and that 
seldom do. One of the noteworthy, if not the most note- 
worthy, features of Justice Dow1ine’s conduct is the faet— 
a fact, as we are informed, without precedent in a criminal 
case—that not a single exception was taken to the charge. 
May Justice Dewsne preside at other trials that excite pub- 
lic interest: and may other justices follow his example! 


Another Decision in Favor of Free Labor 
The United States Supreme Court has again rendered a 
decision in behalf of free labor. The Court holds that a 


- beyeott which affects interstate commerce is a conspiracy in 


restraint of trade, and is therefore within the terms of the 
SHERMAN anti-trust law. This is a judicial recognition of 
a proposition that has long been held by legislators and 
economists, who have regarded some of the pretensions of 
labor unions as bringing those organizations in the category 
of. combinations at which the act was aimed. It is not, of 
course, true that: the act intended to inelude labor unions 
in the definition of combinations, if, indeed, any definition 
at all was intended. We know, however, that some organiza- 
tions have been included by the courts as within the intention 
of the act—railroads, for example—which the framers of the 
law did not intend ;to include. The Court must be bound by 
the language of the law, and not by the: unexpressed or ill 
expressed intentions of its framers. That a blow has been 


‘struck at the boyeott—a cruel and barbarous invention, some- 


times criminal in its consequences—is a subject for con- 
gratulation. It is a blow for individual liberty and industrial 
freedom. Three extravagant demands of labor unions, two 
of which have been embodied in Congressional. legislation, 
have recently been overthrown by the Supreme Court, and 
while these decisions offend the unions, they also emphasize 
the argument for a fair and manly dealing with this vexed 
question by government. Congress has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do something that will be satisfactory at the present 
session. The successful Canadian experiment is before it, 
and in considering it each Congressman should seek to forget 
the number of labor votes in his district. Oftentimes they 
are fewer than his imagination pictures, and always their 
elass interests are of less—much less—importance than the 
interests of the country. _ 


Restriction of Intercollegiate Contests 


Six weeks or more ago the Harvard faculty passed a resolu- 
tion “that in the opinion of the faculty the number of inter- 
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collegiate contests should be greatly reduced.” This expres- 
sion of opinion they sent out to each college represented in 
the New England Association of Colleges. Four of the col- 
leges thus addressed—Colby, Tufts, Vermont, and Williams— 
made favorable responses. Of these, the most important is 
Williams, which has since given evidence of the seriousness 
of its convictions in the matter by a resolution of its president 
and trustees suggesting to its faculty to provide that after 
this year no athletic contest shall be permitted with any in- 
stitution more than two hundred miles from Williamstown, 
and that except in ease of a tie there shall be no more than 
two contests in any one sport with any other one institution. 
This moderate but precise suggestion of restraint is based 
upon the report of Francis Lynpr Stetson, EUGENE DELANO, 
and Frrpertck B. JENNINGS, a committee of the Willams 


trustees appointed in the fall of 1906 to consider the matter’ 


of intercollegiate athletic contests. They* reported that in 
the last eight years Williams had had an average of fifty- 
seven intercollegiate contests a year. very nearly half of them 
outside of Williamstown, in which a yearly average of 
twenty-three students contested, the number of contestants 
being insignificant, compared with the number of students in 
attendance to look on and cheer. Admitting that the con- 


testants got some good out of their sports, and that no wise 


friend of youth would wish to deny them the chance to get 
it, the committee found that “ from the primary and proclaim- 
ed purpose of a college there had been such a diversion to a 
secondary and subordinate incident of collegiate association 
as to induce the student helief that the true college spirit 
is to be evoked not through the curriculum or in interchange 
of ideas, but most potently in the arena of athletic sport.” 
Such in effect had been the formal declaration of the students’ 
publications. This sentiment the committee felt unable to en- 
dorse. Our national temperament, they said, tends to push 
beyond bounds what in moderation may be good.- They found 
their college to have been founded, and to be maintained, 
principally through the gifts of serious minded men and 
women, who denied themselves in order that generous youth 
might pursue those liberalizing studies which should establish 
them as men of intellectual power and integrity of culture. 
They said they would rather see the college decline in number 
than swell its lists by students whose interests and ideals 
were alien to those the college was fcunded to foster. Find- 
ing that generally in American colleges there is grave danger 
of departure from the essential ideals of a college as distin- 
guished from an institute of physical culture, they assented 
to the view of the faculty that there should be a large reduc- 
tion in the number of intercollegiate contests, and offered the 
moderate resolution to that end, which the board passed. It 
is a significant resolution which is likely within a year or two 
to be the pattern for others. 


Anti-gambling Agitation 
There is a lot of energy in the course of expenditure just 
/ now over gambling. The President has invited Congress to 
try to think of some safe way “to prevent at ledst the grosser 
forms of gambling in securities and commodities, such as 
making large sales of what men do not possess and cornering 
the market.” In this State Governor HuGues has condemned 
racetrack betting as conducted under the Percy-Gray law, 
and there is a very vigorous movement at Albany, led by the 
International Reform: League, to’ abolish it. While their 
hands are in, the Albany legislators are invited to pass a bill 
punishing by imprisonment gambling in a: private club, resi- 
dence, or hotel, or buying chances in a church fair lottery. 
Also to pass the bill to amend Section 344 of the Penal Code 
making it a misdemeanor to buy and sell stocks, bonds, and 
such things, “on margins.” The reformers find no trouble 
in getting testimonials as to the objectionable qualities of 
gambling. Bishop Doane, speaking against racetrack betting, 
says that all gambling “is essentially wicked, since its root 
is in the deadly sin of covetousness—the desire to get some- 
thing for nothing.” - He cites the eighth and tenth command- 
ments against it, not, we think, with entire justice, for a 
large proportion of gaming and betting is a playing with 
money rather than for it, and is done purely for amusément, 
and in a good many eases with almost Christian hope that 
the other fellow may win. Taking the other man’s money is 
often repulsive to players and bettors ,who like the excite- 
ment of the game, and we are confident that of the men who 


_and . horseracing with it in New York State? 


unless there are stocks to buy. 
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in a city like this play cards for stakes in clubs or privy |: 
houses, only a small proportion are actuated by covetousn: .<, 
or the desire to get something for nothing. What they 
after is amusement, and to the pursuit of that they are of: ) 
willing to sacrifice time, sleep, and energy, the money vai 
of which is ridiculously out of proportion to the value of the 
stakes they play for. 


Stock Speculation as a Symptom 

We have not noticed, either in the President’s message or 
in accounts of the proceedings of our Legislature, the su-- 
gestion that there ought to be legislation prohibiting a risi: :- 
temperature in fever cases. 
a high temperature- was exhausting and hurtful, an killei 
the patient if it went high enough or lasted long enough. P..: 
legislatures don’t seem to care to make laws against it, no» 
is it down in the lists of the Reverend Witsur F. Crarts ::; 
a thing to be suppressed. All that is done about it by th. 
authorities is done by boards of health that try to prevei:: 
fevers. Stock gambling seems to us a good deal like tl. 
rising temperature in fever cases, a symptom, rather than 
itself a disease; a result rather than a cause. The disesa~o 
that causes it seems to be the seizure called prosperity. When 
the times look good and stocks begin to rise, unscrupulous 
folk who think they see a chance begin to buy them, and if 
their confidence is strong or their judgment weak, they strain 
their credit all they can to do it. Keep prosperity down to 
a modest level, and there won’t be much complaint abot 
excesses of stock speculation. 


The Horserace Business 

.As for the racetrack bettors, we’ dare not undertake to 
demonstrate that the show they patronize is a highly moril 
show. Very likely tife Adversary invented the horse, endow- 
ing him with possibilities of speed, and turned him loose in 
the world to lure mankind to perdition. Undoubtedly a horse 
that can be urged to go inside of three or four minutes is an 
immoral machine, fit to be grouped with the faro. box and 
the roulette table. People play cards abundantly, and with 
happiness, for nothing but fun, but it appears that when 
liorses run races it belongs absolutely to the job to bet money 
on them. Without bets, the horsewise folk tell us, the horsc- 


race industry cannot be maintained, nor the breed of .horses . 


continue to be improved, nor the agricultural fair to be main- 

tained in vigor. | 
If it. were 
ours to say, we would think a long time before abolishing 
it. It amuses a lot of people, wastes their time and money, 
and keeps them from doing other things. Nobody but Upton 
SIncLAIR knows what they would be doing if they were not 
at the races, but we fear the worst. The damage done to 
public morals by racetrack betting under the present law 
in this State does not seem so disproportionate to the joy 
diffused by the races that the races should be suppressed. 


A Little Freedom is a Handy Thing 

For our part we hate to trust the Rev. Dr. Crarts or any oth- 
er suppressive reformer with too comprehensive a mandate for’ 
the regulation of society. We are always afraid that when 
the Crarrses had perfected society according to their stand- 
ards, it would be too much like a golf course from which 
all the bunkers had been eliminated. There ought to be a 
few temptations left in the world for us to grow on. Protect 
the young and the weak; shield the incompetent and the 
timid; but, in the name a all the Fathers, do not make prigs 
of all mankind. Leave some folks on earth who can take 
eare of themselves, who can kick temptations out of the road, 
or keep them for playthings, and either way be safe. The 
President would shut us out of the mails if we corresponded 
with a broker. Not on any such meat as that did our Cagsak 


‘feed while he was getting great, nor is greatness, nor evel! 


robust proportions, achieved on a diet of prohibitions. There 
cannot be freedom to do right unle&s there is. considerable 
freedom to do wrong. There cannot be horseraces to kee» 
away from unless there are horseraces to go to; nor rum tv 
let alone unless there is rum to drink; nor stocks to avoid 
Freedom is sometimes costly, 
but it is worth a lot of prohibition. As for speculation, 1¢ 
is the very breath of business, and almost of life itself, since 


the greatest speculation on earth isa new baby. woo 


We have always understood th:.*’ 


Shall racetrack betting be abolished, then,. 
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The Length of Human Life: Other Facts 
and Opinions 


\We referred the other day to the method of prolonging life 
advocated by Professor METCHNIKOFF, the well-known discoverer 
of phagocytes, and present sub-director of the Pasteur Institute. 
The distinguished Russian is by no means the only scientist who 
has held that human longevity should not be so short as under 
present conditions it generally is. HALLER, a conspicuous Swiss 
physiologist of the eighteenth century, thought that man ought 
to live two hundred years. LUFFON was of the opinion that if a 
man did not die from some accident: or disease, he would reach 
ninety or a hundred years. METCHNIKOFF holds that the fact that 
many men_over seventy years old are well preserved, both physic- 
ally and intellectually, makes it impossible to regard that age as 
the natural limit of human life. There is no doubt that such phi- 
losophers as PLATO, such poets as SOPHOCLES, GOETHE, and VICTOR 
Htco, such artists as MICHAEL, ANGELO, TITIAN, and FRANZ HALS., 
produced some of their most important works after they had tran- 
seended the Seriptural agé of threeseore vears and ten. Significant 
also is the fact that deaths of people at an advanced age. are 
sellom due to senile debility. In Paris, for instance, in 1902, of 
ihe cases of deaths between the ages of seventy and seventy-four, 
only 8.5 per cent. were attributed to old age. Confirmation of 
the theory that the natural limit of man’s life is not at seventy 
.to seventy-five years is to be found in the well-established fact 
that very many men reach a much greater age. It is now demon- 
strable that centenarians are really not rare. In France, for 
‘example, nearly 150 people die every year after having reached 
the age of one hundred or more. In 1836, out of a population of 
thirty-three and one-half millions, there were 146 centenarians. 
In some other countries, particularly in gastern Europe, the num- 
ber of centenarians is still greater, relatively. In Greece there 
are nine times as many as in France, proportionately to the 
population. According to M. CieMtN, there were living, in 1896, 
in Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania more than 5500 centenarians. 

What is the greatest age that can be reached by the human 
species? Passing over Scriptural, Homeric, and legendary data, 
we find an astonishing case of longevity recorded in Hungary, 
where an agriculturalist, born in 1539, died in 1724, or, in other 
words, at the age of 185. The Hungarian records of the eighteenth 
century contain other cases of death at ages between 147 and 
172 years. The case of DRAKENBERG is even more authentic. He 
was born in Norway in 1626, and died in 1772, at the age of 146. 
The well-known case of THOMAS PARR seems likewise to rest on good 
authority. PARR was a Shrapshire peasant, who did hard work 
until he was 130 years old. and who died in, London at the age 
of 152. The celebrated HARVEY, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, examined PARR’s body after death and was unable 
to detect organic disease; even the cartilages of the ribs were not 
ossified, but ‘elastic, as they are in a young man. Parr was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, as certainly he would not have been had 
any doubt been entertained concerning his longevity. We add 
that on January 26, 1808, there died at Bristol, Virginia, one 
Mrs. MARY RAMSEY Woop, at the. age of 120 years. Her age is 
authenticated by the record of her family Bible. In view of the 
strain to which their constitutions are subjected by child bearing, 
it is a curious fact that women more frequently become cente- 
narians than men-do. For instance, in Greece, in 1885, there were 
278 persons aged from 95 to 110 years, of whom 133 were males 
and 145 females. In the seven years from 1833 to 1839 there were 
in Paris 26 men over the age of 95, and 45 women. 

Should we try te prolong human life? Would it really be for 
the good of the human race to extend man’s existence beyond 
its present limits? Already we hear the complaint that -the burden 
of supporting old people is too heavy, and statesmen are _per- 
turbed by the enormous expense which would be entailed by state 
support of the aged. It is taken. for granted by objectors to the 
prolongation of human life that the more man’s existence is ex- 
tended the more will the resources of the young be reduced. This 
is not necessarily true. The prolongation of life would be asso- 
ciated with the preservation of intelligence and of the power to 
work, and it would no longer be néedful to give pensions at the 
age of sixty or seventy years. e cost of supporting the old, 
instead of increasing, would diminish progressively. It has also 
heen argued that to natural selection should be allowed free play, 
und that*unhealthful people ought not to be preserved ky scientific 
means. As a matter of fact, vast services have been 
mankind by men suffering from a feeble cqnstitution and precarious 
health. Even amongst tuberculous persons and so-called physical 
(generates there have been individuals who have had a large 
share in promoting the advance of the human race. We may 
mention, for instance, the names of FRESNEL, LEOPARDI, WEBER, 
SCHUMANN, and CHOPIN. It seems to follow that the sympathetic 
and merciful course is also the wise course, and that we should 
use all our endeavors to permit men to complete the normal term 


of life, and to make it possible for old men to play their parts as 


-advisers and judges, endowed as they are with long experience. 
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The Regicidal Horror in Portugal 


THE aim of Greek tragedy was to excite fear and pity by de- 
picting the great ones of earth as subjected to the most appalling 
calamities that may befall mankind. ‘The conditions prescribed 
for the Athenian stage were satisfied by tlhe atrocity of which 
Lisbon was the scene. Of the four occupants of the royal carriage, 
King CarLos and the Crown Prince were killed, the second son, 
Dom MANUEL, was. wounded, and Queen AMALIA only escaped death 
by a hair’s breadth. Pathetic is the account of her attempt to 
beat off one of the assassins with a bouquet—her sole weapon of 
defence. Thitherto it had been the boast of the Portuguese that 
their country had never bred a regicide, and the too successful 
endeavor to exterminate the reigning family seems to have had the 
eillect of reviving a passionate loyalty and provoking a_ violent 
reaction against republicanism. The pretext for the homicidal 
demonstration was, of course, the decree which the King had 
signed the day before, and which increased the dictatorial powers 
of Premier FRANCO by suspending all the constitutional guarantees 
If revolutionists were ever logical, they would not 
have held Queen AMALIA and her two sons ‘responsible for the 
decree, but would have confined their vengeance to the. sovereign 
and his Prime Minister. As a matter of: fact, it was in compliance 
become 
King MANUEL, dismissed Senhor FRANCO and directed his successor, 
to re-establish the constitutional guarantees 
and order a parliamentary election at an early day. The ex- 
dictator has fled from the country, and, as the fallen have few 
friends, it is most unlikely that he will ever return. Nevertheless. 
the historian will say that the abuses to which Senhor FrRANco 
was determined to put an end were real and grievous. For many 
years Portugal has been worse governed than any other European 
country professing to enjoy parliamentary institutions. There 
was a corrupt understanding between the principal political groups, 
in pursuance of which each of them was to acquire by rotation 
possession of the offices. There was no choice between_these groups 
as regards the multiplication of sinecures—a single minister has 
been known to hold a dozen salaried posts—and the malversation 
to dishonest purposes of appropriations made ostensibly for pub- 


_ lie education or the army and navy. Senhor FRANCO, whose personal 


integrity is undisputed, made up his mind to abolish the rotative 
system, suppress all sinecures, and institute a rigorous economy in 
the public expenditures. To do this by means of a parliamentary 
majority was impossible when he took office, and, accordingly, he 
dissolved the national legislature, and refused to permit a general 
election until he felt sure of carrying it. In the execution of this 


programme, which was eommended by good intention, he had the 
support of his sovereign; but, undoubtedly, he violated the}Portu- 
guese constitution, which limits the time within which a general 


election must be held. BISMARCK also in the early sixties violated 
his country’s constitution; but BISMARCK succeeded in attaining his 
object, whereas FRANCO has failed. 


Our National Blight 


IF one were to hail the first best comer in the street with 
the question, “ What is our national blight?” he would reply now- 
adays, according to his station in life, “ RooOSEVELT” or “ mate- 
isla? But it would be a superficial answer. These evils are, 
after all, of a transitory nature. Mr. ROOSEVELT is not immortal, 
yet, and there are always painters and musicians and sculptors 
and foreign novelists to join us in annihilating materialism with 
diatribes. Bat one is in no such hopeful ease with the national 
blight. -It has spread itself thick over our entire continent; it 
jumps out at us‘from every ‘paper we unfold; it runs riot through 
the magazines, even through the most entertaining section -of them, 
the advertising pages; it plays vulgar pranks in cheaply begotten 
books; it is the spoken language of the people we meet in society, 
and is assaulted by those we know out of it. It is so insistent, 
so pervasive, so omnipresent, one lacks courage even to solace one’s 
self with the soothing and ancient song: 


where shall rest be found?’ 


When one sees it thus careering up the highways and through 
the bypaths of life, one longs for wings to flee away and light 
on Mount Parnassus, there to sit down in the midst of the nine 
Muses and hold their hands and cry with them, but that the Muses 
died long ago and reincarnated, it is to be hoped, in another planet 
more fit for Muses to dwell in than this one. 

For our national blight is none other than that cheap smart- 
ness which Mr. Kiprtnc warned the students of Magill Univer- 
Mr. Krprine himself took to the. vo- 
cation of letters very early in life, and in such spirit that our own 
“ Dean Yeubbed fim “a smart young man with his/hat on one 
side,” and the designation | was too witty to be wholly irreverent. 
At any rate, as the years advanced Mr. Kiptine straightened his 
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hat and set his square jaw, and now he is) in a position to counsel 
the young men of Magill University. 

‘““T have no message to deliver,” he said to them. “ But if I 
had a message to deliver to a university which I love, to the 
young men who have the future of their eountry to mould, I would 
say with all the force at my command, Jo not be smart. If I 
were not a doctor of this university with a deep interest in its 
discipline, and if I did not hold the strongest views on that rep- 
rehensible form of amusement known as ‘ rushing,’ | would say that 
whenever and wherever you find one of your dear little playmates 
showing signs of smartness in his work, his talk, or his play, take 
him tenderly by the hand, by both hands, by the back of the neck 
if necessary, and lovingly, playfully, but firmly, led him to a 
knowledge of higher and more interesting things.” 

And will Mr. Kretina’s eloquence prevail? And will others. of 
the suffering lift up their tired voices and protest against this 
inundation of cheapness and smartness, smartness whose rela- 
tion to wit and humor is as distant. as the relation of the smirk- 
ing wax bust parading its coiffure in a hairdresser’s window to a 
living and beautiful princess, not born in America. 

Those who maintain a close watch upon foreign literatures, 
upon the outpouring books of France, of Germany, of Italy, of 
the best in England itself, will be the greatest sufferers from our 
national blight. It is the most depressing element in life. It 
induces the saddest. reflections upon the scheme of the universe, 
the tremendous convulsive efforts and the dull and meagre re- 
sults. To follow the smart young writer’s account of something 
he has seen or heard is as painful as,to see a man choke to death 
of a crumb in his windpipe: we see the blood rush to his face, 
his veins swell to bursting, he gasps for breath, he convulsively 


clutches the air—but the picture is too harrowing. We read, and — 


our hearts sink lower and lower; we are overcome by that unac- 
countable, that ineffable sadness which seems to involve the whole 
creation, which we cannot analyze into nothingness, and cannot, 
by any means, away with. It is solidly there before us, increasing 
day by day, this mass of ridiculous effort and nauseating banality. 
Its facility is miraculous, it almost compels: our admiration by 
its conquering air, this vulgar and smart journalism with its 
hideous vernacular. All that it touches is translated from the 
original divine essence into a cheap point of view. The most 
sublime subjects cannot escape it; the moral law and the starry 
heavens are tainted; the soul’s inner life, the heart’s most exqui- 
site secrets, the beauty of the world and the wisdom of all the arts 
builded up by man through the centuries, are degraded to its 
uses, and it filters through the seven ages of man. Years cannot 
eure it, and the eight-vear-old boy chanting lustily to himself as 
he rtins his, toy steam engine has learned to substitute for the busy 
‘old lady who lived in a shoe, a more modern and a smarter song: 
“Little dabs of powder, 
Little globs of paint, 
Make the chorus lady 

2° Look like what she ain’t.” 

And one is led to!believe that these people who look at life 
through the wrong end of the opera glass, seeing all creation be- 
smirched and beljttled, vet really enjoy living in the world they 
have invented. It is inconceivable! Take them, as Mr. KIpLine 
warns you, lovingly, gently, playfully by the hand, and lead them 
to a knowledge of higher and more interesting things. 

For there are things to fill the spaces of cheap smartness. Truth, 
for instance, though it be an unpardonable reiteration to state 


it again, is vastly more astounding than fiction or cynicism or 


smartness. Sincerity and simplicity never pale, but blow upon us 
like a fresh, wood-fragrant mountain breeze when we climb high 
enough to meet them. Beauty never saddens ignobly and never 
wearies. 

But Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS is telling the smart ones that 
what they need is more originality. More of this same smartness? 
Never. Do not be persuaded! Do not let any one flatter you 
into believing you can originate anything. Seeing individually 
is not like to be more than dragging to light some ugly twist or 
exeresecence real artists were trying to hide. Believe Mr. KipLinc 
when he warns you against being smart. The real matters of faith- 
ful living, the real secrets of souls, the great truths of art will 
rever reveal themselves to smart thinkers or cheap cynics. They 
are to be wooed patiently and religiously, with subtlety and—oh! 
that we had eloquence to convince even the least of the little ones 


—with depth of consciousness and reverent awe. 


Personal and Pertinent 


How have the ways of the prophets changed in a few thousand 


years! To-day, when a prophet moves from one abode to another, _ 


she has two hundred men working overtime for three months ma- 
king the abode ready for her. It takes three engines and a private 
car and a host of the faithful to effect the little journey. Her 
garb is of a magnificence that would have shamed a queen of a 
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few hundred years back, and yet this is the prophet who teaches 


us that there is no reality in matter. Can one conceive of 


ARJUNA, or of JOHN the Baptist with his raiment of camel's hair 
and his leathern girdle about his loins, setting so much matier 


in motion for the purpose of a little journey across the countiy®. 


It would almost seem as if the less we believed in matter ‘hie 
more dependent we became upon it.: There have been prophcts 
who walked upon water, who disdained fire, who moved throtch 
the world unheeding material obstacles; but that was long since, 
and it now takes three engines to move one frail little old lady 
from Concord to Brookline. One is irresistibly reminded of 


Punch’s old queries and answers: What is mind? No matter. 


What is matter? Never mind. 
CHARLES Emory SMITH was a tactful gentleman, and had a 


good deal of influence. The daily press has told us how many. 


newspapers he edited, and from that enumeration and from our 
knowledge of his official position we discern that his chief activity, 
whether as editor or citizen, was political. From his youth up 
he was a politician, and when he dwelt in New York and edite| 
papers in Albany and in Syracuse he used to draw platforms. [ie 
was possessed of the gift of piatform rhetoric, and could indite 


ringing sentences that meant much, or that covered up, with a’ 


blanket of words, an evasion. ‘Thus he was useful to his party. 
He was different from TiuRLOWw WEED. He did not make eandi- 
dates, but he- constructed something that they might stand on for 
the two or three months during which they: had to stand on 
something that would not give way suddenly and, therefore, dan- 
gerously. He was a quiet and unostentatious man, living calmly 
and according to law. He did not like a fuss, and never made one. 
He liked people, and they liked.him, and some of the first people— 
political people—of his time owed him much and he was paid. 
He never seems to have made any enemies. We have already been 
told that he retained the friendship of both BLAINE and CONKLING 
when the two were bitter enemies of one another, indulging in 
such enmity as can be best engendered by an interchange of bil- 
lingsgate. Mr. BLAINE wanted SMITH’s support in the Presidential 
canvass of 1876, but he could not have that, for then SMITH was 
a New York editor, and New York Republicans followed the leader- 
ship of ConKLina. If Smirnu had then lived in Maine, and it 
CONKLING had requested the editor’s assistance and had _ been 
refused on the ground that as a Maine Republican he must follow 
his leader BLAINE, CONKLING would never have forgiven him; 
on the contrary, he would have taken the first opportunity—not 


that presented itself, but that he could catch up with—to pour 


vermilion abuse upon SMITH’s recreant head and heart. He would 
have made another of those “ greatest efforts of his life.” BLAINE 
was different; he understood and greatly profited by the retention 
of Smitn’s friendship. His head, as they say, came back to him. 
After GARFIELD’s death and ARTHUR’S succession, BLAINE was 
determined that he must remain in the cabinet as Secretary of 


State, and it was the effort of his friends, stimulated by himself. 


to convince the country‘ and, incidentally, Mr. Artuur that the 
GARFIELD tradition must be preserved, and that BLAINE must re- 
main in the administration to keep it alive. Mr. Smitu, who was 
then editor of the Philadelphia Press, agreed with Mr. BLAINE, 
and gave to the theory a valiant support. <A friend of the two 


saw BLAINE every afternoon, and learned from the Secretary the 


developments of the day, with BLAINE’s astute views of the situa- 
tion. All this was telegraphed to Philadelphia for Mr. Smitn’s 
information and guidance, and so BLAINE had an official organ 
of much enlightenment and power. The service of Mr. SmItTH’s 
friend came to an end one afternoon after a cabinet meeting. At 
that meeting there had occurred a conversation between Mr. Ar- 
THUR and Mr. BLAINE concerning the TREScOTT and WALKER 
BLAINE mission to Chile, and the atmosphere of the cabinet room 
at its close indicated that Mr. BLAatne’s place in the political 
family would soon be vacant. As it was, the effort of Mr. BLAINE 
and his friends to keep in were useless, for Mr. ARTHUR had 
stopped in Newark on his way to the White House to offer the 
Secretaryship of State to his old friend Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


Correspondence 


A PANIC PANACEA 


Iowa City, Ia., Fanuary’ 29, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. E. J. DeBell, in your issue of January 25, offers with 
childlike confidence the financial nostrum of guaranteed bank de- 
posits to cure the last lonesome “‘ run on a bank,” and to chloro- 
form the last “panic” microbe. The writer assumes that there 
would be no delay, on the part of the Treasury, to hand over to 
the individual depositor of a closed bank whatever amount stood 
to his credit on the books, as soon after the closing of the doors 
as the necessary figuring could be done. 


Would the Treasury close the business in that manner, or would 


the receiver of the failed bank be required to realize on the assets 
of the bank, paying pro rata to the depositors, the residue only 
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being paid from the guarantee fund? .The latter course would, 
most assuredly, be pursued, and the process might require months 
of time. Another thing the writer of the article referred to has 
forgotten, if he ever knew the fact, namely, that the deposits of 
a bank are largely—much more than half—mere credits secured 
by some form of “I promise to pay” at some not very remote 
day. Now suppose Mr. DeBell’s proposition should be carried 
into effect. John Doe goes to the bank and secures a credit of 


¢10,000, giving his note with such security as the bank, at the — 


time, considers good; suppose “ financial stringency” comes _ be- 
fore the obligation of Mr. Doe falls due, and the bank is forced to 
close its doors; suppose Mr. Doe receives the amount of his bank 
credit from thé guarantee fund, or from the United States 
Treasury in case the “fund” is insufficient; suppose Mr. Doe 
ays the money so received to other personal creditors; suppose, 
further, that when Mr. Doe’s obligation at bank becomes due 
he is not able to pay, and suppose that his security is “ im- 
paired ” or is. worthless—what is the result? 
that Mr. Doe has a clean bonus of $10,000 with which to pay 
his matured personal debts, or to tuck away in some place where 
the law ean’t find it—if, indeed, he would be “liable” if it could 
be found. Better at once “guarantee” all private debts and 
bring in the full financial millennium, a beatific vision of which 
Mr. DeBell seems to have had. 

er, 


J. W. Ricu. 


LOST STANDARDS 
SEDALIA, Mo., Fanuary 30, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harpcer’s Weekly: 
Sin.—There never existed in this country but two sets of decent 
people—the old-time blue-bellied Yankees and the cultured South- 
erners. “All the rest have ever been mongrels and mudsills, and, 
unfortunately, they run the business and polities of this age. We 
are at their merey and will be until the American people learn 
something of the old decencies existing when women wore sun- 


bonnets and men bestrutted the pathways like unto the full- 


breasted gobblers. 

We will have no poets again in the next hundred years, for it will 
require all of that time to obliterate the coarse people who out- 
numbered Bob Lee at Appomattox. 

; I an, sir, 
J. W. McCrure. 


SOLEMN SUGGESTIONS ABOUT SILVER 


Roxsury, Mass., fanuary 4, 1908. 
To the Eiitor of Harper’s Weekly: | 

Sir,—There are people who are made u 
that it has again become necessary to discuss the questions of 
currency, monetary standards, and the ratio of silver to gold. 
But truth is truth, and those who were silenced in the past are 
returning again to the fray because the gold standard has brought 
about great evils and threatens us with commercial paralysis. 
There are two subjects which ought to be kept distinct in the 
thoughts of all men—the fatal rise of prices and the recent panic. 
It may be said at once that there was no connection between them. 
It is not my intention to write one word about the latter, save 
to say that it was created artificially, and that there should be a 
Congressional inquiry into the matter. But with regard to the 
high prices that are giving all reasoning men great uneasiness, it 
seems to be conceded that it is the result of the intlowing of gold, 
which’ is itself the result of the over-appreciation of gold due to 
the general adoption of the gold standard. Other things being equal. 
it is plain that the gold standard is preferable “to the silver 
standard, if only some nations will be so obliging as to retain the 
latter. But they won’t. They obstinately refused to play the part 
of silly sheep and allow themselves to be fleeced. Every nation 
that has been able to do so has placed itself upon a gold basis, 
and the consequence is that there is not so much advantage in 
being a gold bug as there used to be. 

If we examine the causes that led England to force the gold 
standard upon India, and to close the mints of that country to 
private individuals; we shall find them without difficulty. There 
is not a doubt that in the first place it was an-act of vengeance 
for the successive bankruptcy of all the Anglo-Indian banking 
establishments and agency houses that had been created. They 
were .all wrecked by the native bankers, who forced from time 
to time artificial stringencies of silver and then descended upon 
the firms with demands that could only be settled with rupees. 
The ruin wrought by the failure of one great bank among the 
families. of the army and the civil service ‘was so widespread 
and so térrible that English statesmen lost their heads and re- 
solved upon taking measures that would mend the situation for 
all time. But there was another cause, and that was that the 


profits of banking in India were very great, and the English | 


wished to have the business which they created. But the native 
bankers were by no means--satisfied to restrict themselves to 
purely native business. So the mints were closed and the gold 
standard adopted—practically if not formally. Since that time 
there has been unrest in India, and there is an ever-growing de- 
mand for autonomy which is puzzling the English very much. 
It is simply the form which the native bankers have selected as 
the best method of making war upon the financial tyrants of their 
nation. The word nation is used, of course, in a very broad sense, 
since India is a land of many nations, all of whom, however, are 
a unit upon the question of open mints for silver coinage for indi- 
viduals. And this unrest has gained’ Egypt, which has been raised 
from a condition of intense misery to one of remarkable prosperity. 
The ery, “Shel ba shel, ya Arab” (“Shoulder to shoulder, O 


Simply and solely - 


* to soar there must be a change in the price of bread. 


unhappy by the prospect’ 
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Arabs!”) which is being circulated among the fellaheen seems 
monstrous ingratitude to the English, and so it is. But it would 
be heard no more if Egypt should be placed upon a silver basis 
with the English five-shilling piece as the monetary unit. If 
the English do not understand these facts, then it is because the 
Spirit of Infinite Love that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will, has smitten them with judicial blindness. ‘“ Quem Deus 
vult perde re, prius dementat,” as Caesar said: 

England, -having in an evil hour adopted the free trade fallacy, 
feels a constant necessity for lower prices, because free trade is 
a challenge to other natigns in competitive manufacturing. Eng- 
land requires cheap food and cheap raw materials, and therefore 
the rise in prices is highly prejudicial to English interests. But 
their supremacy as the money power serves them well, for it enables 
them to dominate the produce exchanges of this country, which 
in consequence of the tie of a common language is very open: to 
attack. ‘This power of ,the purchaser to control prices is the in- 
herent defect of exchanges, since it is obvious that the longest 
purse must win. Admitting for the sake of argument that there 
are a number of brokers who desire to get the best prices they can 
for the producers - -of wheat and cotton, copper and silver, they . 
can do nothing in the face of organized determination to give much 
less. So the wheat pit and the cotton exchange, and thé tobacco 
exchange, and the metal exchange become virtually commercial 
locks in which the matters produced under a high tariff necessi- 
tating high prices are lowered to the rates demanded by free trade, 
that necessitates low prices. The exchanges do not and cannot 
guard the interests of the producers, and that is why there are’ 
“ Night Riders” in Kentucky, and there may be something similar 
in the cotton States. Protection does not protect. the producer, and 
this is a graye defect in cur otherwise admirable tariff system. 
Those who imagine that free trade would be an eflicient remedy are 
one-sided doctrinaires whose minds are two narrow to take in 


the whole of a subject. 


Things are assumingy a gloomy aspect entirely independent of 
the panic. The ten-ofnt can of condensed milk is twelve cents, 
the ten-cent pie is ihe/same, and there is a general rise in all those 
little things that have made bearable the condition of the very 
poor. Bread is still five cents a ‘loaf, but there is a constant 
diminution in the amownt of flour in one, and if prices continue 
When there 
is there will be bread riots as there were in Paris prior to the 
Revolution. It is undeniable that there is a widespread belief 
that the rich are responsible for the existing state of things, just 
as the French held the crown and the nobility to account for their 
wretchedness, which in fact was dye to the absurd financial 
system of the farmers general, and to the great number of peasant 
proprietors trying to live on half arf acre. No honest writer can 
deny that thére is a growing hatred among ourselves of the 
16,000 rich families, and a conviction that their money is tainted. 
As to that, those who know can speak. Certainly there are very 
many whose wealth is untainted, and is the resuit of successful 
commerce and manufacturing. We hear much cf “ predatory 
wealth,” but the fact is that it would not be possible te name one 
hundred families whose heads owe their immense stacks of securi- 
ties to that form of speculation which consists in issuing mortgage 
bonds, selling them, and pocketing the proceeds. That is what we 
have in mind when we think of money robber barons. And they 
are enabled to float these securities through the national banks, 
because they own nearly all the stock that represents the capital, 
and the bankers must. do their bidding. 

However saddening it may be to those who Wisif to preserve 
the present state of things, there must be ange in our cur- 
rency, in our monetary standard, in our system of banking, and in 
our produce exchanges. Otherwise there will be what there was 
in France at the end of the eighteenth century, and the many 
innocent will be punished for the guilt of the few, and for the 
incapacity of Congres to comprehend the meaning of very plain 
facts. I am, sir, 


Epwarp 


AS TO MR. ROOSEVELT 
CLEVELAND, O., Fanuary 24. 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: © 

Str,—We have been a subscriber to the HARPER’S WEEKLY for a 
great many years, and while we recognize it as a great publica- 
tion we, however, think your editorial department has not been 
conducted in a fair and just way for the past year or two in refer- 
ence to President Roosevelt. Referring to correspondence on page 
9, January 18, we think the gentleman has gone as much too far 
the other way as your criticisms on the President have gone the 
other way. We think the President is open to criticism on a 
great many matters. However, we feel that the editorials which 
you have published in the past year have not only been unfair, 
but unjust in the criticisms of his actions. We think all Amer- 
icans like to see fair play and justice done. 

If you will refer to your editorials a few years back when 
Grover Cleveland was President, you will see no‘such criticisms in 
vour editorial department as have been carried on during the past 
few years in reference to the President. We are satisfied that the 
majority of your readers think President Roosevelt is as patriotic 
and sincere in everything he does as was President Cleveland, and 
with this extreme radicalism on your part, it gives your readers 
the impression of unfairness on the part of your editorial writers, 
and when a journal gets into this condition it certainly will lose 


the confidence and its subscribers. I an, sir, 
W. BD. TAYLOR, 


The George Worthington Co. 
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“Crossing the 
the Fleet 


By ROBERT DUNN 


£ 


| 


| 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” ABOARD THE BATTLESHIP “RHODE ISLAND” 


U.S. S. “‘ Ruopr IsLanp,” orF Rio DE JANEtRO, BRAZIL 
ELL, everybody aboard is a real shellback now. Early 
on January € our seven hundred prairie fed lubbers 
sought initiation; to the demesnes of Neptunus 
Rex, Ruler of the Raging Main. By the afternoon 


So watch they were members, if somewhat molasses | 


faced lampblacked, and half drowned’ in the tank. 
All mermaids, sharks, skates, eels, crabs, suckers, 
pollywogs, take notice. We understand the Mys- 
teries of the Ancient Order of the Deep. 

No one seems to know the origin of “ Neptune 
Day” in the American navy. Responsibility is sometimes thrust 
upon the Dutch, whose sea supremacy, if short, showed a sense of 
humor in not a few ways. 
Theoretically, for the twenty- 


session of the ship; for that part of the ceremony has |, 
handed down by word of mouth for years, and so likens the w]. i 
to an Elizabethan pageant. The new navy has at least . « 
tradition! 

Actually we crossed- the line in long. 38° 19’ 24” W., at 11.32 
P.M., January 5, when some of the ships had a bit hastily | 1 
through their celebrations. Karly as the night of the 4th, 1. 
flagship signalled to disregard any lights or burning barrels - ° 
adrift (they might be- mistaken for man-overboard buoys) ; a 
that night and ‘the next several flaming pyres drifted down 1... 
avenue between the alternate ships of this first squadron, weir \; 
illuminating their steel immensity. You see, Neptune, with |. 
wife Amphitrite, and retinue of seribes, cops, barbers, «a 

bears, climbs overside from 
deep, out of his fiery chari. 


four hours nearest to the time 
of crossing the equator, every 
warship from bridge to. skip- 
per’s cabin is turned over to its 
crew; every man, from ad- 
miral to ‘“ rookie,’ if he has 
not erossed the line before, is 
put through a course of 
sprouts to make a Montana . 
klk Lodge or the Harvard 
“Dickey” blush with envy. 
Of course the exigencies of re- 
sponsibility and discipline do 
not allow this to be executed 
to the letter, but the enlisted 
man is supreme enough to 
mark the day with maybe thie 
reddest letter of his life, and 
sails close enough to the wind 
of license to make any foreign 
navy man’s hair stand on end. 

From our complement of 
somé 800 men, perhaps 70 had 
‘“‘gone through ” before, so the 
rest of us were neophytes. | 
“ver since leaving Trinidad. 
the crew was strangely busy. 
Forward on the gundeck old 
salts with gray hair, amid the 
peels of onions, were to be seen 
doing a bit of light sempstress- 
ing with hand sewing-machines 
and green and vellow calico. 
Behind ventilators, in the 
blacksmith shop, in - the 


on Neptune eve, to inform 1). 
skipper of the dire purposes «i 
the morrow. Neptune anid |:). 
train carry ‘the deep-sea ina’! 
bag, filled with subpoenas 
such import that when yar 
read yours you go shave your 
head. and get your. olide~ 
clothes, ready. 

His. jesty boarded us 
7.30 Sunday night. To !« 
literal, he must have crawl! 
through a hawsepipe, for |i- 
barge burned past some tim: 
after. he had appeared. Under 
a golden crown embossed wit': 
zodiacal pisces, and with 
truly Homeric trident, he 
his hemp-haired minions 
coy Amphitrite—who needed « 
shave—to the quarterdeck. .\. 
seen in the darkness, the pr- 

¢ cession would ‘have done ecredi' 
sartorially to the amateir 
mummers of a Jersey subur'), 
the cops to slapstick work at a 
variety house. 

The skipper was hailed, aii! 
ship-ahoyed; Neptune was 
formed that this vessel i: 
deed was the Rhode Isla)! 
—and what was his roy: 
behest? 

That the bridge be turn |! 
over to the denizens of the de) 
at 8.30 next morning. 


launches, rope was being shred- 
ded into bushy wigs, until it 5 
became demoralizing -to  im- 
agine the number of chemical 
blondes in prospect for old 
Neptune’s retinue. Veterans 
assumed an air of mystery and . 
intimidation. Some youngsters 
got plain scared at their talk, which, therefore, became the more 
saturnine. 

“What was the name o’ that coal-passer they killed on the 


Wheeling, Neptune day?” would be asked near a young yeoman, 


and his eyes would stand out:as big as saucers. 
A bucket labelled— 


COLGATILLIAMS’ SHAVING DOPE 


appeared behind the after turret, for the initiation pivots on 


Neptune’s Arrival 
CAPTAIN MURDOCK WELCOMING TITE RULER OF THE heated 
SEA ON THE “ RISODE : 


Granted. 
“Thank you, sir!” answer | 
‘the King, with involuntary : - 


— He introduced Amphitri’.. 


barbering and dentistry. Razors of oak a foot long, with blades ‘ 


beautifully aluminumed, came from the “ lawyer’s” quarters, and 
a turret crew spent a whole watch, heads together, over the after 
life-belt locker, painting a flag in green and red— 


We drink 


W. H. MeDonald, chief water-tender, who was to be Nepttine 
himself, studied up his ritual: what he should say, what the 
skipper reply, when, as Rex, he came over the side to take pos- 


10 


with long flaxen hair arrang: 
a la Mérode; and, in order ‘9 
encourage the social *pleasantry of the occasion, the skipp 
sought to compliment that. lady: 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 
NEPTUNtS REX......-. W. H. McDonald, Chief Water-tender. 
AMPHITRITE, HIS WIFE.W. W. Faunce, cox’n, 
Tne Murdock. 
Sxrp.—And Mrs. Neptune looks even younger than when I fi 
saw her thirty years ago. 
Nep.—Well, she’s not. She’s a thousand years old, and 
drinks like a fish! 
(Amphitrite blushes, cops distribute the deep-sea mail, Neptun’ 
and retinue retire through the hawsepipe.) , 


But next day Neptune forgot to take the bridge. After swar' 
ing on it, with his hordes, to see if the navigator was keep!) 
roper distance from the Georgia, even his mermaids found t 
beer and cigars forward of the starboard waist. turret too alluri:. 
There the tank was set, made of awnings lashed to a launc 
boom fixed to the rail, and to the boat-deck. On its edge we: 


~~ 


° 
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.rcehed the barber chairs, two 
of them; and they marked the 
|. jlish ingenuity of our cele- 
i .tion, though they were 
» yus- eushiens and_ their 
...-boards were somewhat 
ocular. The point was, they 
were rigged th their backs 
to the pond, their fronts held 
a big spiral the 
hicks propped by a swinging 
‘ck like the deadfall of a 
t: p, so that when you sat 
i, - But wait. The three 
i tists set up just ‘aft, 
»’ ng the brink of the pond. 
| first had painted on his 
). that served as a chi 

i. White on a maroon 
und— 


(' IWNS PAINFULLY EX- 
TRACTED 


had a camp- 
s ol and a big brass oil 
«ge from the — engine- 
“pom; the third, no seating 
a ommodations, but was 


‘he seeond 


«ipped with a syringe and 
a arrel of liquid which was 
au uid extract of the shaving 


Neptune, Amphitrite, and their Retinue 


lii ie tub was early seen to NEPTUNE HOLDS HIS TRIDENT, AND THE “ LADY,” SOMEWHAT IN NEED 

l; quite inadequate, so a OF A SHAVE, STANDS AT HIS LEFT IN HER WEALTII OF ROPE HAIR 

le: shead substituted, 

wl ch contained, by qualita- 

tiv. analysis this prescription: Cylinder oil, molasses, flour, lamp- So the neophytes were twirled through the treatment, to the 
black, graphite, soap-powder, aqua impura. Apply with a broad endless shouting and uproar, shoeless and generally stripped to 
pait brush, all over the body, and as fast as you can. the waist. But that made no difference; if you wore-a skirt, it was 


,ear by, Neptune, Amphitrite, and two scribes sat behind a 
hoard propped on barrels. The Rex, in a grass green and scarlet 
kinono effect, directed affairs with his quivering tridént, the 
scribes checked off the names of candidates from long typewritten 
lists, and Amphitrite smoked cigars and looked stunning. She 
wore an Old Glory skirt of peau a’ octopus with wide red and blue 
in~-rtions; a waist of real starfish stars on a blue background, 
cducdl with silvery ermine off the wardroom Christmas tree, over 
a low eut, baby-blue guimpe. ‘The barbers affected red and white 
harlequin suits, with broad collars and rope ruffs on sleeves and 
ley bottoms. The dentists wore plain hayseed clothes, long chin- 
beards, straw hats, and jumpers of the best-room chintz. Blond 
hep! wigs vied with black hair mattress ones, the scarlet and 
purple kimono with the plain white nightgown, the Jacobean collar 
with the square jack, rouge and white lead with the bulbous and 
ro-\ pantomime mask. In the tank were the bears. 

\\ liv bears, only the mists of tradition might tell. Their fur 
was shredded rope, and they wore red shellacked masks with 
prominent ears. The natural impulse was to call them mermaids, 
and very rough and ‘unladylike ones they were at that, with a 
strong taste for beer, great dexterity in drinking from a _ bottle, 
and a long arm reach for the cigars dispensed at the feet of 
ity. 


yanked up in the barber chair, and the black lather was swabbed 
on from the location for appendicitis up to the crowning hair of 
your thatch. 

The first dentist syringed with plain salt water, tossed some- 
thing from a bottle up your nose—something in the asafetida 
class—rubbed your face with disinfectant from a_broad-necked 
jar, and then ordered your mouth open. Inside, you got a nice 
big bolus of— | 

HASH’S PILLS 


The name was branded across the doctor's back, and they were 
made entirely of salt water soap, and your jaw was held and your 
nose pinched until you had to taste tliem. 

The second dentist planked you in his chair and scrubbed your 
face with flour and molasses. Any syringe not being otherwise 
employed, and loaded from any one of the half dozen tanks of 
oily stuff, played all over your features. Number three stood you 
up, ordered open mouth—gagged you till you obeyed—and filled 
it with a pint of the black mixture, from gullet to eyeballs. And 
then you were tossed into one of the barber chairs. 

First it was a thorough lathering with, the “ dope.” The barber's 
broad paint brush started over you—marked favorites got a shine’ 
on their bare feet—until you looked like one of the inky boys in 

the Slovenly Peter book. Mr. 

Barber unswung his. oaken 
‘razor, and slapped it across 


> 
« 
~ 
2 
« 


every inch of nakedness, and 
then—flip! The weapon hit 
the deadfall in the back of 
the -chair. The spring in 
front, encouraged by a good 
deal of the barber’s elbow 
grease, did the rest. You 
shot into the air, and convo- 
luting a perfectly good back 
somersault, landed face down 
in the tank, at the merey of 
Signalman O’Connor 
and his brother bears. 

That was. the climax. 
Above, if one had some ink- 
ling of how he was being 
manhandled, now he lost it 
utterly, dazed and spluttering 


in lead-colored tank 
water. The bears held you 
under; they executed the 
most refined torture in the 
arts of rough-house; they 
shouted “ This way out!” and 
heaved you for’ard, when the 
exit ladder was aft. just to 


the 
spray and the squirt of the. 


get at you again. From the 
bridg above, through 


{A Neophyte describing a Curve on entering the Tank 
“BEARS,” WHO RECEIVE THE NEWCOMER 
FROM THE BARBER’S HANDS, AND TREAT HIM TO AN AMAZING “ BATH ” 


IN THE TANK ARE TIE 


11 


hose lines that made up for 


the loss of water by leakage 
and otherwise, one couldn't 


tell half the time what was 
doing down there; but the 


2 


‘ 


i 


‘ropy hides, they chucked them overboard. 
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fellow with a Na- 
poleonic coat of arms 
on his back—* Na R.” 

quite properly, only 

the emblems flankitg = 
the crest were pints 

of rye whiskey—was Wil 

hour the tax on the 

so heavy that a halt joe 
had to be ealled for 
that, with both chairs 
working, the air 
somersaults went off 
in pairs; that seven 
hundred men, . were 
being “‘ put through ” 
as fast as seventy un- 
them—and you get a : 
faint idea of how the 
ceremonies started. 
Now serew-drivers at- 
tacked the catapults, 
wrenches strengthened 
the springs. More 
ammunition, the 
shape of tinsful of 
graphite and buckets 
of fiour, were stirred ¥ 
into the hogsheads. | 
More hose was_ set 
boiling into the tank, and the game was on again, keyed up a 
few notches in momentum. 

The executive shouted to the bunch perched on the frail Morris- 
tube frame to climb down, and though he used a megaphone they 
could not or would not hear and didn’t budge. Water began leak- 
ing from the tank. Once it got so low that the ship’s medical 
force became nervous, fearing some one would land on his neck 
and break it. As the crowds “ went through” and washed up, 
the grimy old clothes of the hosts on turret and stay were replaced 
by glistening whites. ‘ 

“Strike heraip!. Play!” the bears shouted to the ship's band 
gathered under the lower bridge. “ Or we'll put you t’ro’ at oncet. “i 
And of course that band obey: ed, and played “ The Smiler.’ 

A barber struck the deadfall of his chair so hard his razor flew 
overboard; but a royal daughter of the deep at once whittled a 


handle to a board and honored him with it, so he went right on | 


shaving. 
Now and then the neophytes concerted a rush against the ropes, 


till it seemed as if barbers, dentists, and all might landslide into 


the tank, ’spite of the cops’ flexible and whacking -billies. Tommy 
Watson, aft turret captain, but now master barber, did slip in, 
but it cooled him off and cleaned a dash of the black from his 
hemp and scarlet pajamas: so other barbers began to duck them- 
selves regularly. The black from the hogsheads slowly was being 
transferred to the tank water, which assumed a soupy, smoke gray 
tinge. Syringe and brush were fatally spattering gay harlequin 
and hayseed into a neutral slaty hue, and the deck looked as it 
deey w hen ship is coaled in a dr izzle. As the bears moulted their 
Amphitrite was getting 
very expert at ducking her golden locks as she threw her head 
back under a beer bottle. 

About half past ten the tank burst a leak. Maybe one of the 
mermaids—bears, if you oc ehel her foot through it in reaching 
for a cigar. When it had been Jined with a new awning, the game 
went on faster and more furious. One man did rise from the dip 
stunned for a moment, with a streak of blood hae gy his nose, 
but he climbed out of the tank unaided and un ea That man 
and a boy named Malone, who had his Rislocated, were 
the only ones who suffered mishaps. The medical” department sat 
up and marvelled, as the human pinwheels revolved, that not 
even a stray foot banged a careless nose into bloodiness. But the 
marvel of all was that here among 800 men, confined’ on the 
longest between-port cruise an American fleet has ever taken, with 
its unnatural restraints to arouse natural and human bickering— 
there was all. day not one flash of ill feeling, not a _ single 


scrap. Not a personal score was settled, because this ship, as. 


they say, is the “ happy ” one of all the fleet. 

- Those who “ got it worst ” were either the most popular or the 
Jeast popular; any one of an insistent personality up for’ard had 
to pay for it in tank and barber chair. As a rule, yeomen, 


“‘gyrenes ” (slang for marines), real barbers, masters-at-arms, and 


negroes furnished the most diverting spectacles. A couple of bears 
ferried around a ship’s cook on their backs, so obese was he. Andy 
the Signalman was certainly having the best time of anybody, as the 
roughest man in the tank. With his shirt and half his trousers 
torn to |shreds, it could be seen that about the finest physique in 


Domain OF NEP TUN REX, 


Cre, 


Neptune’s hard earned Certificate 
THIS ENGROSSED DOCUMENT, ELARORATELY SIGNED AND SEALED, IS DE- 
LIVERED TO THE NEOPHYTE AFTER 


the navy was holdi:.: 
the negro mess atte): 
ants under. And 

was great to watch 
neophyte lean back |) 
the chair, shut } 
eves and contort 
face al] ready for :.. 
lather, and then 
the laugh at his .. 
pression from. ei: 


the barber slyly |, ‘| 
off to give him ie 
limelight. 


I have been us je 
the pronoun “y ” 
not unadvised y, 
Dangling one’s us 


it was simply im). 
sible to watch it ll 
and not take off iy 
socks and make a 
dentist appointm: it. 
(None of the offic 
did, though; not 
cause they did 
dare or want to. 
some things, even on 
| Neptune Day, may jv 
» infra dig., and 
custom is for them to 
buy off the mummc: ;: 
hence all the beer :i:id 
cigars.) The sen-a- 
tion was about is 


HE HAS SURVIVED INITIATION 


acute’as that of a figure in a runaway kinetoscope—you \ Gp 


through so like lightning. And if I was disappointed’ as (0 
thrills, perhaps Dr. Hash is sorer that he couldn’t insinuate a a F 
and Andy that a full minute sitting on some one under wai: 
didn’t fetch a choke. But they say it was an exquisite back somer- 
sault that one quite black “cit” turned from the chair. J: js 
very hard to keep away from certain varieties of mix-up. . 

By dinner time, most willing victims had received their medicine. 
The afternoon session was devoted to the timid and the perver-e. 
It was now up to the cops of the deep to drag them out of hidiny. 


- The ship was policed from fighting-tops to double bottoms. Striie- 


for him. his was nothing milder than pure 
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gling culprits came on in the arms of Neptune’s Torquemadas. 

There was a white-mustached Swede who showed real fear. Not 
knowing a word of English, the game probably thrilled him with 
the mystery and terror of an Inquisition. He started in with his 
boots on, which is strictly against rules, so his feet and his svles 
almost left him together. He turned white as fa mess-jacket in 
the barber chair, and tried a second of quickly regretted resistance 
in the tank. A yeoman caught all in a natty duck shirt and how 
tie was dosed under polite protest. Salswell, head master-at-ariis. 
of whom you had heard for days, “ He’ll get it good,” had foxily 
gone on sick list, so he was dragged off it, and received with unex- 
pected charity. After studied pleading, ambassadors from tlie 
Royal Court cajoled the executive into delivering, on a guarantve 
of immediate return, the five bad men who since trying to “ jump 
ship” at Trinidad have been pondering their sins in double ireis. 
Their reception was regal. The flighty youth who at Port of Spain 
attempted to drift ashore in a life-preserver—-but the current 
landed him on the Connecticut, then into our lock-up—was hani!ed 
gently, for confinement had weakened him. And one seaman- lie 
shall be nameless—sank down by a ventilator in a pretended faint, 
where he was left flat. 

To finish, Neptune flashed a sensation. Toward three o'clock, 
he rose on his hind legs and commanded that the Order’s necessi'y. 
if paififul, duty be done. The cops pounced upen nonc less than a 
member of .his own court, the purple-robed scribe who handled (lie 
typewritten list of names. His job aboard ship cuddles him close 
to a typewriter, but he had gained general unpopularity—m +er 
mind how. The deep-sea hosts,.in the true manner of des} ts. 
having put him to their use at the keyboard, now turned aga inst 
him. They trumped up a. charge of disbelief that he had «ver 
crossed the line as he averred. They tore off his pink mask nd 
hustled him toward Dr. Hash. WHalf-way there, he vroke loose oa 
plunged into the tank. But it was no use. The “horde leaped i 
after him, carrying bucketfuls of a medicine specially come 
CH. 
which doesn’t wash off as easily as graphite. They gagged =i 
swabbed and shaved and suffocated him under water; and win 
he finally escaped from the maelstrom of spray and muscled a). 
he was black—almost as irrevocably blackK—as the duskiest ). >> 
attendant:.looking. on. 

Then the skipper entertained the royal seventy on the deck |‘. 
And :all-over the ship you saw private washing and ear-clea: 2 
parties, naked pairs-each busy about a bucket of water, the \: 
the Neptune pennant, which officially is a couple of skate 
verted on a blue field, fluttered downward from thé mainmast. 
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The Republican Party of the 


By EDWARD LISSNER 


UESTION of import from the standpoint 
of party management in the approaching 
campaign is whether the solid South has 
become the doubtful South. By the latter 
term is not meant Maryland or West Vir- 
ginia, but those States of the Southern 
section which in the-absence of party dis- 
sension have hitherto been looked upon as 
sure Democratic. There are at the present 
time three Southern States rated as doubt- 
ag ful and two debatable. Under the first 
ae head are placed Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Miss uri; under the second, Virginia and North Carolina. Demo- 
erativ leaders may;deny this, but it is mere whistling on their part 
to up courage. 
--}\) the existence of a doubtful South in place of the hitherto 
solid one, four changes are inevitable in the political situation 
of the future: | 

First, a diminishment of the prestige long enjoyed by New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana at national conventions 
as p:yotical States. They will have to share this with some of 
the Southern ones in the future. Bete 

Second, the ending of an almost solid North, the reply of that 
section to the solid South. 

Third, greater influence of the Southern States in the councils 
of both parties, one that ought to prove beneficial in character ; 
and 

Finally, the breaking down. of all barriers which since the close 
of the Civil War have prevented men from the South being candi- 
dates on the national tickets of both parties. 

An answer to the. question whether the solid South has really 


0 


become the doubtful South involves a consideration of the Repub- | 


lican party in that section, and more especially whether it has now 
made itself acceptable to the great mass of voters there who sup- 
ported the Democratic ticket at the polls in the past merely as a 
protest against the manner in which the opposition party was 
conducted. This is the purpose of the present article. 


The point to be considered at the inception is whether the Re-. 


publican organization in the States mentioned has at last. begun 
to realize its strength—not to add, importance. Sixteen years ago, 
‘prior to the commencement of the campaign of 1592, a national 
leader, Senator Depew the writer believes, complained of the state 
of affairs which gave the Democratic ticket the entire electoral 


vote of the South without its being. obliged ‘to lift a finger to 


obtain it. He didSnot in the same breath condemn his party 
managers for allowing the election to go by default, principally be- 
cause he realized that it would be a waste of time to contest with 
the Democrats for the Southern States, and necessarily prevent 
adequate attention: to the doubtful and debatable ones elsewhere. 
The Republican Congressional Committee, with slight exception, 
has pursued the same policy, and, one may also add, is not entitled 
to condemnation either for so doing. But with the State and local 
committees the situation is different. ° The vast majority have 
followed in the footsteps of the National and Congressional com- 
mittees. Presumably existing to dispute control with the Demo- 
crats, the Republican organizations in most of the sections of the 
South have been content to allow election after election to go by 
default. This perhaps was as instrumental in keeping the Demo- 
crats in power as anything else. The local Republican leaders 
were satisfied with the merest skeleton of a party, not designed to 
keep alive before the voters Republican principles and_ policies, 
but rather as a basis to the claim for Federal patronage in their 
sections. Small wonder, therefore, that Secretary Taft said in 
his Greensboro, North Carolina, speech, it would be better for 
the Republican party in the South if Federal offices were filled by 
Democrats. 

The situation mentioned exists in Virginia at the present day. 
The impression prevails there among the people of all parties that 
ho rsl desire exists on part of a majority of the Republican 
leaders to make a showing at the polls, excepting in the Ninth 
Congr:ssional District. Their real object is to keep the Republican 
party. a close corporation for use in the distribution of Federal 
ofice-. As one sums it up, the larger the coterie, the longer ‘the 
division. Republicanism suffers in North Carolina from much the 
‘ame cause. There are more voters in the western part of the 
State whose principles lean toward the party as they are under- 
stood than go to the polls. The claim is made that North Caro- 
lina has 87,000 white Republicans, though at the last Congres- 
siona. election the party vote was but 67,000. The cause. of this 
apathy is very simple: the dissensions among State and _ local 
leaders over the distribution of Federal patronage. Their quarrels 
on tie subject are constant. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that the entire Republican leadership of that State is based on the 


founlation of Federal patronage. This would be unjust to some 


of tié men there who write, and talk for the party principles, 


though they refuge to have anything to do with the organization 
so long as it means a squabble for office and nothing more. The 
feud between Henry Clay Evans and Congressman Brownlow has 
done much to keep Tennessee Democratic. It is the only issue 
for Republicans in the State. Federal patronage \is the stake 
both sides are playing for. There is not the slight&st pretence 
of an appeal to the people on national issues. Thousands of voters 
disgusted by the quarrel have either supported. the Democratic 
candidate or remained away from the polls. The Fedeyal admin- 
istration has been backing the Evans faction with patronage, and 
this has added to the intensity of the bitterness. It Should be 
said, however, that no elections go by default in Tennessee. The 
Republican leaders there are out to win, though a candidate for 
office identified with one of the factions is bound to be knifed by 
the adherents of the other. The situation in Missouri is more 
encouraging for the Republicans. Their party~ has profited by 


‘the personal popularity of President Roosevelt with the great mass 


of people and dissensions among the Democrats. During the legis- 
lative session of 1905, there was a fight on among the Republicans 
over the election of a United States Senator between Richard C. 
Kerens and Thomas K. Neidringhaus. Senator Warner was 
finally chosen. It is not believed this quarrel is going to affect the 
party strength in the coming election. The view of impartial 
observers is that, next to Theodore Roosevelt and Governor Folk, 
William J. Bryan is the strongest man, politically, in the State and 
may carry it next November. A conservative of the type of Alton 
B. Parker could not. The Republican party in Kentucky, partially 
free from the domination of Federal patronage, has been success- 
ful, and is strong at the present day. Its leaders believe that 
two things will give them the State in November: first, the 
quarrel which is destined to grow more intense between the 
machine of ex-Governor Beckham and the Democrats opposed to 
it, and, second, the nomination of Mr. Bryan. The Nebraskan is 
not strong in Kentucky. In 1896 MeKinley carried the State. 
Four years later it went for Mr. Bryan by a plurality of 8000. 
In the last campaign Judge Parker, despite the strength of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, carried Kentucky by 12,000. 

The Republican stronghold in Virginia is in the southwestern 

part, the mountainous sectton of the State. lving next to southern 
West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, and ~ the 
western part of North Carolina, this territory forming the Ninth 
Congressiqnal District. The better classes of the native popula- 
tion are overwhelmingly Democratic. The Republicans are mainly 
from the element which furnished Union soldiers during the 
Civil War. This class has always been opposed to what it terms 
the aristocracy, especially of eastern Virginia, and hatred, it is 
charged, plays some part in its vote. The Republican strength in 
North Carolina, the same as in Virginia, lies also in the mountain- 
ous section of the State, The Union spirit prevailed here in 
1860 because there were few negro slaves, and the people at that 
time were opposed to the dominant element of the State: The 
bulk of this vote is white. These Republicans stand as well socially 
as the Democrats, but in the east there is, practically speaking, po 
such thing as a decent white Republican. The main strength of 
the party in Tennessee is in the eastern part of the State. The 
voters there are Republican because they are Republican. Many 
hate the Democrats because of Civil War memories. They were 
poor before that time and hated the slaveholders. The Republican’ 
strength in Missouri is confined mostly to the large cities. The 
party has also been dominant in the northern tier of counties 
near the Iowa line, and has progressed much in tlhe southwestern 
or mining section. The Republican strength in Kentucky is in the 
eastern or mountainous section for the. same reasons as exist in 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, and western Virginia. 
- The character of Republican leadership throughout the doubt- _ 
ful South is no better or worse than the Democratic. It may be 
said that the old reconstruction type of leader has become 
extinct. For those unfamiliar with conditions in the South, it is 
only fair to add that the Republican leaders of to-day are all 
white. The day of the negro boss has also passed. x 

Bascom Slemp is chairman of the State Committee in Virginia. 
L. P. Summers, Collector of Internal Revenue of Abingdon, 
George E. Bowden, of Norfolk. member of the National Committee, 
L. L. Lewis, of Richmond, and Charles Causey, of Suffolk, are some 
of the more prominent leaders. 8. Brown Allen, of Staunton, and 
Morgan Treat, both Federal officeholders, are also factors. Most 
of the men mentioned are of the machine politician type. Bascom 
Slemp became chairman of the State Committee through deposing 
Park Agnew, of Alexandria, from that post. Agnew was one of 
the highergtype of leaders and widely: known and respected. As 
a candidate for Congress he carried Alexandria over General 
W. H. F. Lee, son of the great Confederate leader. Marion Butler, 
former United States Senator, who now lives in Washington, claims 
to be boss of his party in North Carolina. Its other leaders are 
Jeter C. Pritchard, United States District Judge of the Western 
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District; his son-in-law, State Chairman Thomas R. Rollins, of 
Asheville; Judge A. C. Adams, of Greensboro; Thomas W. Settle, 
a leading member of the Asheville Bar, whose pamphlet on_ his 
party in the South attracted. much attention some months ago, 
and Walter .A. Hildebrand, editor of The Indusirial News, Greens- 
boro. The Republican leaders in Tennessee are all men of high 
social standing. The faction now having the upper hand is led 
by H. Clay Evans, ex-Pension Commissioner, First Assistant Post- 
master-General and Consul-General to London. He is Northern 
born. His foes charge him with being a carpetbagger. His 
chief Jieutenant is Newell. Sanders, chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, who is a prominent churchman. Evans, it is said, obtained 
his present power by forming an alliance with Congressman 
Nathan Hale, of Knoxville. Mr. Hale is a candidate for National 
Committeeman and also reelection to Congress. The opposing 
faction is headed by’ Representative Walter P. Brownlow. His 
chief lieutenant is Richard W. Austin, consul at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Austin is now a candidate against Nathan Hale for the 
Congress#0hal nomination from the Second District. Brownlow 
was reelected to Congress in 1906 by a majority over both the 
Democratic and bolting Republican candidates. The independent 
Republican had the support of the State machine. The factional 
quarrel in Tennessee has a peculiar histcry. Tennessee is the only 
one of the eleven seceding States which did not have a carpetbag 
Governor just after the war. A Tennesseean, Andrew Johnson, was 
President, and he upheld the State administration of “ Parson” 
William G. Brownlow. The carpetbaggers then appeared and at- 
tempted to secure control. One was H. Clay Evans. Thus began 
the Evans-Brownlow fight, which has continued in one form or an- 
other at intervals since 1870. A peculiar feature of it is that 
the Evans faction, called carpetbaggers by the other side, have high 
standing with leading Democrats. In Tennessee, it is the native- 
horn Republican who hates a carpetbagger. The character of 
Republican leadership in Missouri is better at the present time 
than it has been for years. Some of the party leaders are Thomas 
K. Neidringhaus; Senator Warner; Walter 8S. Dickey, State Chair- 
man; Attorney-General Herbert S.. Hadley; Thomas J. Akins, Na- 
tional Committeeman; Cyrus P. Walbridge, former mayor of St. 
Louis, and Charles Nagel, an eminent attorney and close personal 
friend of the Vresident. In Kentucky, the Republican leaders at 
the present time are Governor Augustus QO. Willson, a man of 
much standing and ability; former Governor W. O. Bradley, the 
present nominee of his party for United States Senator; William 
Marshall, Builitt, R. P. Ernst, and Mayor Grinstead of Louis- 
ville. The only danger of this leadership being ended or tainted 
lies in interference from Washington, which has proven in the past 
to be the curse of the party not alone in Kentucky, but through- 
out the South. Twelve years ago, W. O. Bradley. then Governor, 
controlled the organization. He gave the State a good adminis- 
tration, but declined to take orders from Washington, and in 
consequence lost his control to Senator W. J. Deboe and W. S. 
Taylor, the Attorney-General under his administration. The part 
under the new leadership became pusillanimous. Deboe and Taylor 
only held control through the distribution of, Federal patronage. 
With the defeat of Taylor for Governor, and his flight into Indiana, 
and the retirement of Senator Deboe, the leadership was bestowed 
upon John W. Yerkes, an able lawyer and cultured gentleman, but 
a poor politician. He was named for Governor, but defeated at 
the polls. This-did not affect his control, however, and four years 
later he dictated the nomination of Morris K. Belknap, a substan- 
tial Louisville business man, for the same office. Belknap failed 
to awaken much enthusiasm and was also defeated. In the-mean 
time Yerkes was appointed Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
held the post until last summer, when he resigned to practise law 
in Washington. It is said he has permanently retired from 
polities and will not be a candidate to succeed himself as member 
of the National Committee. 

The influence of Mr. Roosevelt upon his party throughout the 
South has been great. There can be no denial that his popularity 
among Democrats in the various States has been a tower of strength 
to the Republican organization and a great factor in making part 
of the-South both doubtful and debatable. But without attempting 
to rob the President.of any credit for this, it should be recalled 


_that William McKinley had already begun with much success to 


make his party popular in the Southern States, and Mr. Roose- 
velt simply took up the work where the late President left off. 


_.There is no dowbt, though, that the present occupant of the White | 


Hertse has~failed to exert all the influence for good which he 
might have, and in consequence the sclid South is not so near 
being broken as it should be. During the last Congressional cam- 


The President has done nothing to brace up his party in \ ,. 
ginia. He has recognized the same set of men who have contr«. . | 
the Federal patronage under past administrations and follows {j, |; 
suggestions in every appointment. Any apparent strengthe) \. 
of the Republicans which may manifest itself in the coming «.. ze 
tion would simply be due to the personality of Mr. Roose. ;. 
The President is also popular with many Democrats in the S; |... 
But dislike and distrust of the men at the head of the Repub!) ., 
organization might prevent many Democrats from voting for |. 
Roosevelt or Secretary Taft or whomever the party may namv |; 
the Presidency. The President has favored both factions at diff.) 
times in North Carolina, and each has set up the claim of jx 
representative. Both have carried on a spirited contest to wi) _ js 
favor by shouting loudly for him. There is nothing, how. +. 
on which an opinion may be based as to whether Mr. Roos. .|t 
has been a factor in the present condition of his party in at 
State. There is no doubt, though, that if the President had «y 
inclined to lend more of his influence to those Republicans al). ...|\- 
mentioned who are members of the party for the sake of prin: |¢. 
not office, the condition of it would be more favorable tha at 
the present day. The President must also bear his share oy». 
sponsibility for being a cause of the continued feud in Tem «. 
If he would have kept out of the quarrel between the Evans 
Brownlow factions, and especially refrained from strength ing 
one side as against the other with Federal patronage, his influ jive 
might have been powerful enough to unite the party in the ad.. 
He is personally very strong in the State. There is no doubt = jat 
were he to reconsider his refusal and be the nominee, he would jot 
alone get the Republican and colored vote, but also that of m ny 
Democrats. Much of this support would be due to his radica! - in. 
Whether Mr. Taft will be as strong is a question. The Presi: it 
is also strong among Democrats in Missouri. It is gener ily 
admitted that he has strengthened his party there. The <1. 


may be said with reference to Kentucky. 


he Republican party of the doubtful South has become a \\' \1¢ 
Wan’s party. The negro is no longer a factor. One promi. iit 
leader from Tennessee said that his organization had allowed | | 
negroes to go their own way long ago, and charged the Demov: ts 


with trying to get their votes. This change may account for |‘ 
rise of the Republican party in the Southern States. 
There are no negroes in prominent positions in Virginia. ‘ /ie 


Constitution of 1902 has practically eliminated them from + |e 
electorate. Under its provisions there is required a paymeni of 
poll tax six-months prior to election; further, that applicant. to 
register must do so in their own handwriting, in the presence of 
the Registrar. In other days, from the elose of the war to ‘hie 
early eighties, the negro wielded a powerful influence in the poli: ics 
of the State, causing it to go Republican several times. It \\is 
through the aid of the negroes that General William Mahone \ as 
elected to the Senate. The negro domination ended with the.-<o- 
called massacre at Danville about 1883. One of the best known 
party men in the State said that the practical disfranchisem nt 
of (the negro was the best thing which ever happened to’ | he 
Refublicans The fact that the negro votes the Republican tic«t 
as stre as he goes to the polls has hurt the party with the whi'-s. 
and caused the color line to be drawn with a tightness entii:ly 
incomprehensible to the people of other States. The negro is -<iot 
a great factor in Republican circles of North Carolina, though: ‘iis 
vote is accepted on election day whenever he can qualify. “lie 
colored vote in the western counties is hardly large enoug!) to 


_eount. The only elections carried for the Republicans in rent 


years have been entirely through the white vote. There wa- a 
strong effort for years on part of the better element of the party 
to break away from the negro, and when the constitutional «n- 


vention was called, mainly for the purpose of disfranchising, |\\m., 


paign the writer was discussing the general subject of.this article - 


with a prominent Southern leader of the Republican party. The 
latter urged that if the Federal administration would cease treat- 
ing the South like a stepchild, appoint some of its leading Re- 
publicans to higher Federal offices, and especially give the section 
representation in the cabinet, the last vestige of sectional feeling 
would vanish, and the Democrats would have a hard time retain- 
ing their control. This leader was probably right so far as repre- 
sentation in the cabinet is concerned, but when he simply urges 
more patronage as a means of building up the party there; he 
seems to aggravate the disease from which Republicanism of that 
section now suffers and has suffered. Instead of mitigating the 
evil, Mr. Roosevelt has pursued, the mistaken policy of allowing 
the Federal patronage to le the subject of factional quarrels, 
and in intrenching those who-have thrived on it for generations, 
and have been more aggressive in capturing delegates to the na- 
tional convention than fighting the Democrats at the polls. This 
is the discouraging side to many Republicans of- the situation in 
the South. 


- States have turned to manufacturing to a greater degree than | 
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the. white Republicans in the western part of the State deel: ied 
their acquiescence on the ground that they wished to build uu) a 
white party in the State. The negro has never been a great fa ‘or 
in Tennessee, either. There are none who may be placed in ‘lie 
category of leaders. Both factions have negro support, the Fy.us 
faction having the larger. The party is ruled from East Tenne- ce, 
which was Whig before the war, loyal during the war, and le: 
publican since. No class of people hate the negro more than lie 
Republicans of East Tennessee. Even the slight influence wich 
the negro exerted in middle and western Tennessee is fast [ls 
appearing. The Republican organization in Nashville some (‘me 
back practically repudiated all negro politicians. The negro is «ly 
a minor factor in the party in Missouri. He is not promi «nt 
in party affairs, though he is recognized in State committees «nd 
conventions. There is no particular evidence in Missouri to heeoak 
away from him. The negro as a leader has no influence in Re) 
lican circles in Kentucky. 

The tariff is said not to be a factor in the strength of the ‘ 
publican organization of the doubtful South, though the Sout 


before. . No doubt, however, if the tariff becomes an_ issuc 
situation will change. | | 

Virginia is the only State where it plays a strong part, an '% 
influence is confined to the mountainous section. A _ great al 
of capital has been invested there from Pennsylvania and « 
Northern States in coal and timber properties, and the inve | 
are Republicans with great influence. There is little sentimen’ © 
and no special sentiment against a protective tariff in \  ‘) 
Carolina. In Tennessee there is some inclination among 
crats to favor a protective tariff, but this sentiment is said 1: | 
be strong enough to influence any political result. It is — it 
that the Republicans of Kentucky would rather avoid the |: if 
as an issue, because it would open a way for a union of 
Demoératic forces. 
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European Question 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


w 


onee and for al! the inte: .a- 


Lonpon. 
EERIE title of this tional status of the Balti. «, 
is per- C under all circumstances an 
haps a little sea. The reason why 
misleading. The eye course has not been follow.’ jx 
isuropean ques- ¢. understood to be due to the 
tion to which it fe | that G felt 
question of the Baltic and the ; § ranean agreement betw on 
North Sea, and of the relations Great Britain, France, 
of the Powers that have inter- < Spain was concluded jer 
ests therein. It is not really a By head and without const! ing 
new question. There was a at ow her, and that she is www 
time when it was the chief pre- anxious to show that jis 
occupation of European diplo- 4 at any rate one ocean in w ich 
macy. Ma‘ny international her interests are superio;) 
treaties, compacts, and conven- Great Britain’s and be 
tions have been deal lated, if need be, without vat 
with to the 8 I do 4ot 
generation it seems new. No » ie mean to imply that Germ iny 
many readers, I suspect, realize at 3 = y _ has acted in this matter in «ny 
the meaning of “The North- wri other spirit than that of 
ern Question” which is now ORTH lute courtesy and good fait!) 
making its reappearance as one that she’ not ‘an iiile- 
of the standing headlines in ~, feasible right to limit the yx 
the daily press, which is at | ing negotiations in any way ~\e 
this moment the subject of aan thinks best. But I think ‘er 
momentous negotiations be- z decision an unfortunate ove. 
tween the leading Powers, and C. Her idea is to negotiate a 


which in a very short while will 
regain most of the diplomatic 
preeminence it enjoyed from * 
fifty to seventy years ago. I 
propose very briefly. to sketch the main outlines of a problem 
as interesting and complex as any that now confronts the states- 
manship of Europe. ; 

The event that first directed attention to the newer aspects of 


. the Northern Question was the rupture between Norway’ and 


Sweden. The integrity of the united kingdoms was guaranteed 
some fifty years ago by a treaty between France and England as 
a precaution against Russian aggression. When the union was dis- 
solved in 1905 the treaty naturally became inoperative. The ques- 
tion then arose as to the international status of Norway and of 
Sweden, and the best means of maintaining it. So far as Norway 
was concerned the solution was found a few months ago in a 
treaty’ guaranteeing the integrity of the newborn kingdom and 
signed by Great Britain, Russia, Germany, and France. This left 
Sweden still unprovided for, and more than a little angered by the 


special position her late partner was occupying. Negotiations have, 


therefore, been -begun between Sweden, Germany, and Russia which, 
if all goes well, are expected to result in a declaration affirming the 
status quo in the Baltic. Such a declaration does nothing to offend 
Sweden’s pride, while it does as much as any diplomatic instrument 
can to guarantee her security. It is compared to the agreement 
of a few months ago by which Great Britain, France, and Spain 
regulated their interests in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
The object, then, of the present negotiations between the govern- 


' ments of Stockholm, Berlin, and St. Petersburg is to assure to 


Sweden a standing and a security equal to that which the treaty 
of last November bestowed upon Norway; and the means by which 
that object.is to be attained is a declaration on the part of these 
three Powers that they intend to respect the status quo in the Bal- 
tic. So far as it goes, all this is quite satisfactory, but it does 
not go very far. Germany, Russia, and Sweden are by no means 
the only Powers with definite political and commercial interests 
in the Baltic. Denmark, for example, is emphatically a Baltic 
Power. A glance at the map shows that the entrance to the 
Baltic is hers to open or close. at will. Great Britain, again, has 
always made it a cardinal point of her policy to maintain the 
freedom of the Baltic. Less than three years ago the Channel 
Fleet was sent to Swinemiinde as a warning to all whom it might 
concern that any attempt to declare the Baltic a closed sea would 
be regarded as an act hostile to British policy. France, too, is 
equally concerned in preserving the Baltic as a mare liberum. 
Moreover, in any comprehensive discussion of the Baltic question 
as a whole, the problem of the Aland Islands is bound to arise. 
They lie, it will be seen, off the southern coast of Finland and 
command the approaches to Stockholm. By the Treaty of Paris, 
to which Great Britain and France were signatories, Russia, to 
whom the Aland Islands belong, agreed neither .to fortify them 
nor to use them as a naval or military base. Different opinions 
may be held as to whether, in the conditions of to-day, it would be 
better to reaffirm that agreement or to abrogate it or to modify it. 
But obviously the matter is one in which Great Britain and 
France have a claim to be heard that cannot be ignored or denied. 
' For these reasons it is felt that the projected Kusso-German- 


«Swedish declaration touches no more than the fringe of the Baltic 


question, that it is altogether incomplete and without any real 
validity, and that to make it satisfactory it should be extended 
to include Denmark, Great Britain, and [France and should settle 


The Baltic and its Gateway 


Russo-German-Swedish declaya- 
tion in regard to the status «10 
in the Baltic, and then to con- 
elude another agreement 
firming the status quo in the North Sea. She wishes, in short. to 
keep the two questions apart. But, quite apart from the in- 
adequacy of any agreement that is confined merely to Stockholm, “t. 
Petersburg, and Berlin to settle the Baltic question as a whole. 
it is very doubtful whether the problems of the Baltic and of 
the North Sea can thus be separated. In the opinion of England 
they. ought to be treated together.. The mere fact that Denmark 
is washed by the waters of both seas is enough, it is held. to 
show the impracticability of taking the two problems one by one. 
They are essentially indivisible, and the Baltic question, thouch 
a wide one in itself, is only part of a far wider one. 

This greater question is compendiously known as the Northern 
Question. Its essence is the growing pressure of two. mighty «nd 
imprisoned empires upon a series of small and ill-defended states 
that cut them off from the full freedom of the sea. The empires 
in question are of course Russia and Germany; and the states 
upon which they impinge are Norway, Sweden, Denmark, |!0!- 
land, and Belgium. It is a commonplace that the key to ill 
Russia’s expansion is to be found in her desire to reach the warm 
waters. Japan has turnedsher out of Port Arthur, the Bri(ish 
navy forbids her access to the Persian Gulf, and Turkey controls 
the Dardanelles. In one quarter only is there the chance that 
Russia may yet win her way to an ice-free port on one of the grat 
oceans. Very few people realize that the course of her expansion 


. has lain westwards as well as eastwards, and that to-day only a 


narrow strip of Norwegian territory separates her from the frce- 
dom of the’ northeastern Atlantic. The possibility that that nariow 
strip may one day be crossed and that another Port Arthur miy 
arise on the northeastern Atlantic within a thousand miles of 
Great Britain, forms one and by no means the least ominous of ‘tie 
many aspects of the Northern Question. 

Another’ aspect is presented by the political needs and tlie 


geographical position of Germany. Germany, also, is tepseine 


extent an imprisoned empire. Denmark and Sweden between t!i:m 
hold the keys of the Baltic. Unless through the Kiel Canal, ‘lic 
shipping of Germany’s Baltic provinces cannot reach the Noth 
Sea without threading the narrow passages of’ the Sound or the, 
Great Belt, both of which the Danes can command at will; an: it 
is an open secret-that the Kiel Canal has proved a great «is- 
appointment, cannot accommodate new ships. of the Dr 
nought type,.and will have to be rebuilt from end to end- «1 
undertaking that will constme nearly ten years and over $50.0). 
000. Holland, moreover, besides controlling the mouth of © 
Rhine, excludes Germany from tne easiest access to the North >: :: 
and a little to the west, Belgium interposes a similar bar: °. 
The short and difficult coastline between Denmark and Holl: | 
forms virtually the sole effective channel through which the «i: 
merce of this great and aspiring nation is at liberty to force it».! 
with ease and security. ‘The temptation to break down the !«* 
riers presented by these small and weak states is constant and 
inevitable; and the Pan-Germans at any rate have made little 
effort to resist it. The. economical and political absorption «1 
Holland stands high-on their programme. That Germany, t!)'. 
may sooner or later force her way through Holland to the Novih 


Sea, or by conquering or otherwise dominating Denmark mv - 


- acquire effective control of the entrances to the Baltic, is alsv 
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possibility of the Northern Question. 
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efuge for Big 


By HENRY JAY CASE 


O make thousandcre. sections of ihe National Forest 
Reserve a refuge for big game is the object this 


winter of a wide-spreading movement among sports- 
men and naturalists. Twice before have they suc- 
ceeded in getting a measure_ through the United 


States Senate, and each time i@ has been blocked in 
the House by @ Representative from Wyoming. To- 
day they are again before Congress with a still more 
urgent appeal. Big game on the Western ranges 
is rapidly disappearing. No appropriation is asked 
‘sr, The measure merely gives power to the President to desig- 
site here and there mountain plots in which tlie game laws will 
»«ver be suspended. No restrictions are placed upon these timber 
“/nds against further settlement, grazing, mining or camping. The 


/anted: Unfenced 
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that the Smithsonian Institute recently offered $300 for a single 
specimen. Probably the most startling instance of disappearing 
game nowadays is the American elk. His antlers, head, hide, and 
benes early marked him a prize for pot-hunters; but if his slaughter 
in the past was rapid, the cash value to-day.set upon his teeth 
as the emblem of ‘high office in a social order has branded him for 
extermination. | 

Such have been the strides of commerce and the industries that 
to-day only a comparatively few million acres of mountain and 
timber land across this great domain are now left to thrive in 
their natural surroundings. Congress, by its reserve act, set them 
aside for public parks, recreation grounds, and settlement, hold- 
ing it to be the nation’s duty to check thereon further waste by 
fire and reckless cutting. Pursued by ‘trappers, tradesmen, and 


The Establishment of this Herd of Bison on the Wichita Range for breedirig purposes cost the Government $30,000. Congress, 
by establishing Refuges in the National Forest Reserve, can save the last of the big Game without the Expenditure of a Penny 
y : 


woodsmen, eattlemen, and naturalists of the West, declare that 
in a few years more, unless more adequate protection is offered, 
the only big horn sheep to be seen in America.wil! be confined in 
the cages of- our zoological parks or shown ‘under canvas’ by 
travelling shows. 

The last year that the Sioux Indians obtained permission to 


leave their reservation and go on a hunt for meat they slaughtered 


five thousand head of buffalo. The next year the American bison 
had practically disappeared from the plains.. Not so many years 
avo, during the migratory period of birds, the sky was darkened 
with the flight of wood pigeons. To-day these birds are so scarce 


pot-hunters, the last of the big game and wild fow! have fled to 
these isles of safety, there to breed and rear their young. But 
even in these rocky fastnesses only the strongest and hardiest sur- 
vive the winter storms and the pursuit of hunters. | 

There is no national law to-day to cover this animal life, and 
the statutes of the various States through which the big game 
belt extends differ so widely that little or no protection is afforded. 
Only in the Yellowstone National Park is big game absolutely pro- 
tected, and the overflow from this great government reserve al- 
ready furnishes much of the big game now running in the West. 
Outside the boundaries of the Wyoming park, in circles radiating 
to the coast and Canada, the game laws, despite the efforts of 
conscientious wardens and rangers, are openly violated. A _ loeal 
hunter is often caught redianded with his kill, tried by a jury 
of his peers and promptly acquitted, it being difficult to make these 
roving men of the mountains and ranges see fairness and justice 
in restricted shooting. 

On the day before Christmas two game wardens in Flathead 
County, Montana, stumbled upon an underground line on a rail- 
way line which had undoubtedly been the means of furnishing the 
hotels of Seattle and Tacoma with a constant supply of fresh game 
for years. At a station named Whitefish the game protectors saw 


a new agent putting enough boxes and mail sacks on the train to _ 


supply reading matter for a transcontinental run. The train was 
a Seattle local. After it was under way they went into the 
baggige-car to examine the magazines, and found instead fresh 
venison dressed and carefully packed in ice. The news agent was 
taken off the train and haled before a magistrate, who let him off 
with a fine of $25. Afterwards the culprit admitted that he and 
his partners by this trade earned up a large sum through the 
closed season each year. . 

The big game which sportsmen and naturalists are eagerly seek- 
‘ing to protect is not of predatory character. Even the grizzly bear 
will not raid the ranchers’ stockyard or sheep pens. Wolves, 
cougars, coyotes, and bob cats are not big game, but are regarded 
as pests, and cordially hated by sportsmen, ranchers, hunters, and 
trappers; in fact, such is the desire to rid-the ranges of these ani- 
mals that the forest rangers are given power to hire professional 
hunters to assist in their trapping and hunting. 
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RS. JENKINS looked over at Mr. Jenkins the shop, 
merchant and bard, and there was love and wonder- 
ment in her eyes. He was reclining in an armchair, 
his long legs stretched before him, his head at rest 
against the chair, his hands folded over his stomach, 
his eyes tight closed, his mouth wide open, his lips 
moving, and every once in,a while his tongue 
quickly lapping his upper lip. Janny looked away 
and out of the windows to the meadows that rolled 
up into the mist like big gray waves; this was the 

act of composition, she knew, and too sacred even for her, his 

humbler half, to behold. But the misty uplands suggested over- 
much pf that unnamable something which when she looked at her 
husband made her wish to shut her eyes, for might she not, Janny 
reasoned, see more than she ought to see of the divine spirit that 
moved behind those hills and behind the lips of Ariel Jenkins. 

So her thoughts slipped’ back into the living-room of Ty Mawr while 

her eyes avoided the inspired contents of the armchair. She had 

been a bride and the envied mistress of Ty Mawr just two weeks; 


Oriel Eden 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 
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however, she was forty and matrimony was late for her, and Ariel 
Jenkins being forty-five, it was none too early for him. Janny felt 
her responsibilities keenly. Was she living up to them? She was 
at the mercantile centre of the villag@ her better half was not 
only a merchant, but also a crowned {poet, her house the most 
important in Glaslyn. And Glaslyn exppcted changes; Mrs. Parry 
Wynn the baker said so, Mrs. Gomer}Roberts the tinman had 
prophesied, and Mrs. Jeezer Morris the minister had whispered to 
Betto Griffiths, who had told Janny of these expectations, that she 
supposed—nay, she hoped—Ariel Jenkins’s home with a woman 
in it would soon look like a God-fearing place and receive some 
improvements. Janny’s glance roved through ghe sitting-room. 
She had made a few alterations, but somehow in the half light of 
dusk they seemed as nothing. What was the moving or replenish- 
ing of a taper-holder, a fresh case for Ariel’s harp, a new cover for 
the table, or the addition of a few pleasant-faced china cats to a 
regimental mantelpiece,—indeed, she sadly asked herself what were 
these changes in comparison with the unappointed something she 
was expected to accomplish as Mrs. Ariel Jenkins the shop? She 
was a stranger in Glaslyn, an intruder 
from a great outside world, and now she 
felt bewildered, lonely. Her eyes flitted 
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to Ariel’s face for comfort. 

Dearie!” 

There was no answer. 

“Is it comin’, Ariel dear?” 

Aye,” he snapped. 

Janny winced; she had never lived with 
genius, and somehow she thought it would 
be different. Her deep-blue eyes had a 
still look in them that suggested not only 
a long habit of self-repression, but also per- 
plexity, and sadness, too; there was appeal 
in every feature of her face—an appeal 
made the more pathetic, perhaps, by the 
childlike lines of pale-gold curling hair 
about her forehead and tired eyes, and the 
delicate hollows beneath her cheek bones 
and the fragile sweetness of her mouth. 
It was a face in its soft bloom and delicacy 
forever young and yet unforgettably weary. 
She straightened out her kirtle and again 
heft glance roved the room. There must be 
a clean hearth brush, new muslin curtains . 
for the casement; the stairway landing, 
where it turned by the front windows, 
looked even in the twilight shabby with 

- the wear and tear of heavily booted feet 
and clogs, the light from the oriel window 
above the landing shining through .with 
bald ugliness upon the stairs. As _ shie 
looked at the light Janny’s eyes dilated. 
her face flushed, and she leaned forward, 
gazing intently at the window. For the 
minute she had forgotten Ariel, but he, 
puff, puff, puff, with many sighs and 
yawns, and much stretching of his long 
legs, was coming out of his inspired coma. 
His awakening look fell upon Janny there 
where she sat, her hands clasped in her | 
lap, her shoulders tipped forward, her chin 
tilted upward, a circle of quiet light about 
her hair, her eyes intent upon the stairway 

window. 

Janny dear, what is it? What are ye 

i lookin’ at?” 

“Oh! na—aye, lad, I—I—” 

“* Well, well, Janny!” 

“ Ariel, I was thinkin’.” 

* Aye, an’ ye were plannin’, toc.” . 

He was thoroughly aroused now from 
his inspiration, and studying that object. 
woman, which through some twenty-five 

«years he had sung and praised. Ariel's 
eyes searched her; stanza, metre, rhyme, 
theme, were all forgotten, for he saw that 
Janny possessed a thought she had no in- 
tention of parting with to him. He 
glanced from her to the window upon 


So Janny watched Ariel’s thin fingers work skilfully, swiftly, with the pencil 
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which she had been looking so rapturously 
when he surprised her gaze. So far as he 
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_ sensitive to speak. 
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could see it was like any other stairway light 
in Glaslyn, except that it was oval instead of 
rectangular, and perhaps a little deeper than 
some, but otherwise precisely like scores he 
had seen. Then he called imagination to his 
aid—that imagination which had been the 
means of, begetting shillings over the counters 
of his shop, which had won for him a com- 
fortable income, commercial success, as well 
as made him the foremost’ bard in his county. 
He peered through the window; what he be- 
held was a bit of dusky sky with a shadowy 
star seemingly behind it. He dismissed imag- 
ination and returned to the study of his 
bride. It was a whim probably; perhaps one 
of those ufshaped thoughts, elemental, un- 
spoken, to which women listen in their idle 
moments; indeed, it might even be some 
dreaming about him of which Janny in the 
shyness of their relation, still new, was too 
Gradually Ariel forgot 
the problem in his consciousness of the charm 
of Janny with her deep-blue eyes, her child- 
like pale-gold hair, the delicate lines of her 
fragile face, so different from the -Welsh 
women of their village. Under his scrutiny 
Janny sat, serenely with a more than wonted 
air of self-possession. She interrupted him. 

* Ariel, ye’ve been to sea, dear?” 

“ Ave, when I was a Jad.” 

“Was it for long?” 

* Not long, two years sailin’ with cargoes 
between our coast and [reland.” 

-“ Did ye learn much of the ways of sailor 
folk?” 

Aye, much.” 

* Runnin’ up an’ down the ropes?” 

“ Aye, that, an’ more too.” 

“ Did ye learn tattooin’, dear?” 

“ Aye; the marks ye’ve seen on my arms 
an old salt taught me to do. The sailors were 
clever with the needle, sketchin’ as well as 
sewin’.” 

“Do ye think ye could sketch a star now, 
‘Ariel, or have ve forgotten?” 

Ariel laughed, partly with pleasure at this 
talk by the fire, partly from joy in the com- 
panionship. 

* Ave, I’m thinkin’ I could, little lamb.” 

He drew his chair closer to hers and saw 
her face brighten; it rested her so to have 
him near her, and her thoughts sped back 
through all the years of loneliness and hunger for the things she 
could not have; she had a new consciousness of life and of being 
useful; it was not merely Ariel, it was the house, too, and what 
she could do to make it—well, the word escaped her; anyway it 


was the house as well as Ariel, and it was lovely to think of what. 


she could do for it while 
shop. 
* An’, Ariel, could ye sketch me an anchor an’ a bit‘of rope 
‘Aye, dearie, I could; ye know J could anyway, for I had 
drawin’ at the school in Carnarvon while I was an apprentice 
there.” 


he made poetry and sold things in the 


9”? 


“ Drawin’ ?” 


“It was mam’s idea.” 

Janny’s eyes, grew large. | 3 , 

* Ariel, do ye—do ye—think ye could draw me a—a cat?” 

Ariel took one look at Janny and burst into. laughter; shop, 
poetry, everything was forgotten in his amusement at her child- 
like eagerness. Suddenly he stopped. for Janny’s face was quiver- 
ing. Aye, he had forgotten, too, that this was no peasant woman; 
lis laughter seemed brutal. 

“* Janny, little lamb,” he said, softly, drawing her head to him, 
“I eould, dear; I'll sketch all the cats ye want.” 

Janny sighed comfortably, her head still upon his shoulder, the 
weariness easing away from her heart. She could do it now; it 
would make the greatest difference; Betto Griffiths and others 
should see that she was something more than a bit of porcelain in 


_ Ariel’s home, that she could do something more than merely over- 


see house cleaning. Besides, it really was something more,—it was 
having an idea of her own, and that until Ariel rescued her she 
iad never been allowed to have. She reached up and patted his 
face; even her gestures were incomprehensibly childlike. What she 
jacked. in the passion of a woman she seemed to make up in the 
perfect trust of a child. Ariel, selfish with the selfishness of a 
‘nan who has lived by himself and who has lived much in his own 
mind, thought now with a pang how lonely Janny must have been 
even since she came to him; the appeal of: her confidence touched 
‘he best that was in him, the protection that was his to give her, 
ind some potential sense of fatherhood. A¥é, he knew how tired 
she was after the life that lay behind her, ‘and he gathered her 
into his arms, holding her there quietly while he talked. 

“What shall it be, Janny? 
uv a eat, did ye say, dear?” 

“Aye, a star, Ariel, please. I don’t think I want the anchor. 
The bit rope would be nice, dear. An’ I’d like the cat.” es. 

“ An’ what are ye goin’ to_do with these dgawin’s, Janny? Are 
ye goin’ to hang them on ‘the walls?” 

“No, I’m no goin’ to do that.” ies 
“Well, it’s just as well, dearie, for Betto Griffiths an’ Mrs. 


She imagined Ariel was looking down 


A star, an anchor, a bit-of rope, | 


the coloredgsurfaces, commonplace enough to a!l appearances. 


Gomer Roberts the tinman an’ Mrs. Parry 
Wynn the baker would be hauntin’ Ty Mawr. 
But what are ye goin’ to do with them, 
dearie*” 

“Ariel, I couldn't say now ”—Janny 
stirred uneasily — ‘I might be hangin’ them 
in our bedroom an’—an’—an’ I might be put- 
tin’—puttin’ them in’ .the—Bible to press. 
They'd be useful.” 

* Aye, that’s so. 
draw them?” 

Janny thought a minute. 

“The cat, dear, I'd like about a foot long— 
that is, from his tail to his whiskers,—no, 
I'm thinkin’ that’s too narrow for the cat; 
from the tail to the whiskers I'd like him one 
foot an’ a half, Ariel.” 

Janny’s glance took a flight over Ariel’s 


An’ how large shall I 


shoulder. 

* An’ the star?” 

Janny thought again. 

“Six inches from point to point,*an’ four 
stars—na—one star will do—I can cut—oh! 
—Ariel, one star, please.” 

** An’ the rope?” 

“It’s the twisted kind I want, an’ it must 
go all around the—oh dear! Ariel, about an 
inch wide, please.” 

“Good. One cat, one star, one inch rope. 
Anything more, little lamb?” | 

** No-o-o; could ye do it now?” 

“ Ave, dearie; fetch me the ruler, the paper, 
an’ .a pencil.” 

So Janny watched Ariel's thin fingers work 
skilfully, swiftly, with the pencil, the ruler 
measuring off star-points and a cat’s length 
as carefully as if the paper were Welsh 
flannel worth one and six a yard. And the 
next night, after a day of unusual elation of 
feeling, Janny, when sleep had come to Ariel, 
stole noiselessly from the marital side, crept 
to the whitewashed wall of their bedroom, 
pallid in moonshine, felt for the white paper 
cat and star and length of rope hanging there 
indiscernible, caught the edge of the paper 
with her fingers as she felt about, unpinned 
the pieces, and tiptoed out of the room and 
down the stairway. ‘ 

As she moved about the sitting room in 
her nightgown she looked pathetically little, 
the flush in her cheeks marking her eager help- 
lessness. Much had slipped by her, and she 
had lost much in that ‘sorry life before Ariel took her and brought 
her to live among strangers, whose motives and feelings she had 
no means of penetfating. But the tenderness, the innocence, the — 
expectancy of childhood, had remained with her as if making 
amends for her loss gr awaiting the sunshine of maturing impulses. 
She set a candle beside the settle, lifted the cover, took out two 
long rolls of paper, closed the settle, and bore her parcels to the 
table. Then she untied them with trembling fingers, rolling out 
several feet of green and crimson paper and a small sheet of yel- 
low. She placed weights on the corners of the lengths, pausing 
to run her fingers into her hair as she gazed with rapt eyes upon 
She 
took the ca, laid it carefully on the crimson, pinned it down, 
and pencilled around the edges. In the same fashion she drew the 
outlines of four yellow stars and seme lengths of yellow rope. 
Finally with a pair of shears she cut out all the outlined figures. 
She lifted the cat, freed now from the matrix of surrounding paper 


and enlivened with the lifelikeness of a new liberty. and held Ae 


foot and a half of length against the candle light.- The light shon 
through the crimson paper but dimly. Janny nodded, took a 
small cake of paraffine, melted it, and with a bit of cloth sponged 
the cat as it lay upon the table. This she did also to the four 
yellow stars, to the lengths of rope, and to a large piece of green 
paper upon which the original cat pattern had been appliquéd. 
Once more she. lifted the crimson animal to the light—the candle 
flame shone through clearly with a beautiful crimson hood of 
softer light. After this Janny broke a half dozen eggs, separating 
the white from the yolk. Her fingers worked feverishly now and 
her eyes képt measuring distances; in her nervous haste there 
were moments when she seemed hardly able to accomplish the next 
step forward in the task she saw already complete in her mind’s 
eye. She stopped to listen for sounds and steps as she worked; 
and again and again she imagined Ariel was_ looking down 
from the head of the staircase. But she finished the work unin- 
terrupted, and with a sigh, half sob of weariness, half content- 
ment, and with many a glance of admiration as she went, she 
tiptoed-up the stairway. Ariel was sleeping, and as she crept into 
bed she put out a hand to touch his thick black hair, and then, 
curling into the cool white of the pillow, fell asleep as children 
sleep, one hand resting lightly on his arm. ae 

Ariel Jenkins awoke at the waking time of all Glaslyn—the 
dawn; Janny lay beside him, still sleeping, her face heavily 
shadowed in her-abundant hair. She seemed so wistfully childlike 
and her closed eyes so unforgettably weary. Perhaps it w# 
merely the shadows of the early dawn and her hair. but the eyelids 
had a kind of veined transparency and her face a transparen 
pallor, and the mouth drooped. Ariel’s selfishness smote him 
consciously; he thought with a pang of Janny, and he made 
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resolutions. With this awakening he }transferred a little of his 
poetry from the bard to the man. Aye, he acknowledged to him- 
self, this might well be called the education of Ariel Jenkins, bard 
and merchant. And for the first time a thought that gripped his 
heart brought him no desire to turn it into rhyme. He recalled 
compassionately all her efforts to make improvements in the house, 
her evident inability to understand and cope with the shrewd 
Welsh women of their village, and, he remembered with fear the 
prying curiosity and overt enmity these women had shown towards 
Janny. Then he wondered in a desultory way what she was 
planning to do with the stars and the cat and the bits of rope. 
And after she awakened and they were talking at breakfast he re- 
flected how easily ‘his resolution won success, for Janny since he 
brought her to Glaslyn had not been as buoyant, almost animated, 
as she was this morning. Ariel thought, too, that she had not 
noticed before the way Janny had of looking at him, as if she ex- 
pected him to discover some extraordinary joy; maybe she was 
merely looking to him for happiness, but certainly there was an 
air of anticipation about her to-day. 


Upon finishing breakfast Ariel passed with a sense of secure, 


well-being into his shop; so many problems were solving themselves, 
and, on the whole, the man made him happier than the bard. Even 
the flag sidewalk outside the shop seemed more than ordinarily 
lively and merry to-day. He saw neighbors passing and heard 
them chatting, and once in a while there was a loud shout of 
laughter. Across the street, looking towards his shop, he beheld a 
little knot of men—Ivor Jones and Wil Penmorfa and Parry Wynn 
—men who did not usually have time for mirth so early in the 
morning. They were talking and laughing, and Ariel saw one of 
them point towards Ty Mawr. Just then Mrs. Gomer Roberts 
the tinman came in. She wanted some flannel for a blouse like the 


Betto Griffiths laughed as she pointed to Ty Mawr 
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material she was wearing, and Mrs. Roberts threw back her long 
cloak to display the neat striped flannel. How was Mrs. Jenkins?’ 
Ariel thanked her: Janny was well. 

“I’m comin’ soon to have a good long visit with her; said Mrs. 
Roberts. 

“Aye? Ye’ll be welcome.” 

“Ye’re makin’ improvements, I see.” 

‘“ Aye, a few,” replied Ariel, using his yardstick deftly and 
wondering what improvements Mrs. Gomer Roberts could have had 


‘any opportunity to see. , 


‘“Glaslyn’s no seen anything like it,’ continued Mrs. Roberts. 
straightening her beaver hat over the crisp white of her cap. 

“No, I’m thinkin’ not,” answered Ariel, vaguely, rolling up tlie 
bundle of flannel with precise neatness. | 

He was still wondering why women talked in riddles when in 
came Mrs. Jeezer Morris the minister. She had torn her bluc 
kirtle and wanted a new breadth. Ariel took down the cloth. Then 
were showered upon him in a compacter form and one of greater 
authority practically the same remarks as those made by. Mrs 
Gomer Roberts: how was Mrs. Jenkins, she was coming to visit 
her, there were improvements she saw, the like of which Glaslyn 
had not seen before. Mrs. Morris the minister had_ scarcely 
finished her purchases when in came Mrs. Parry Wynn the baker; 
they had evidently met that morning, and their greetings were 
purely conventional—a smile, a look of inquiry, a nod of negation. 
Mrs. Parry Wynn wanted some new cotton cloth, but apparently 
she also wished to: make the same remarks as those made by Mrs. 
Gomer Roberts and Mrs. Jeezer Morris. 

Then Ariel Jenkins’s thoughts began the converging process. 
began to gather in towards some definite centre, to fix themselves 
upon some one thing which all these estimable women must have 
in mind. And when Mrs. Parry Wynn left the shop, Ariel went 
to the door. Betto Griffiths walked by briskly, joining the women 
who had just made purchases: and who were gathered in-a little 
group opposite Ty Mawr. They were looking eagerly at the house 
and gesticulating. Betto Griffiths laughed as she pointed to Ty 
Mawr and shrugged her shoulders in the direction of the shop. 
Ariel’s heart sank. What had Janny done to make the house such: - 
an object of attraction? He stepped out to the little group of 


~ customers and. looked up. 


Except for the quick flexing of the muscles in his forehead ani 
the dilation of-his eyes Ariel betrayed no emotion. The oriel win- 
dow jutting over the street had been transformed; he saw no 
longer the clear glass of the stairway light common td Ty Mawr 
and the other houses of Glaslyn, but a crimson eat, forefeet in air. 
blazoned on a green background, each quarter of the oriel brilliant 
with a yellow star, and the whole device bound dexterously to- 
gether with a chaplet of rope. 

“It does make a pretty light!” he exclaimed, thoughtfully : 
“ prettier,’ he added, with pride, “than I had any idea it 
would.” 

The women stared at him. 

“Aye, an’ it’s prettier within,’ he continued; “it sheds such a 
bright color on dark days.” 

“Is it so?” ejaculated Mrs. Parry Wynn. - 

‘Aye, it is so,” replied Ariel. ‘“ Qut of Glaslyn ye see many 
colored windows like this in private houses—smart houses, of 
course.” | 

* Just fancy!” responded Mrs. Jeezer Morris. “ We've seen them 
in churches, the non-conformists as well as the established, but 
we’ve never heard of colored windows before in a village house. 
especially not with such a cat—” | 

“Aye, the cat!” interrupted Ariel, in a caressing voice, the far- 
away, much-reverenced look of the poet in his eyes. “ That cat is 
a copy from a—medal taken from—the sar-coph-a-gus of Tiglath 
Pileser II. Aye,” he added, dreamily, “ the cat, the sacred symbol 
of Egypt, holy to the Muses, beloved of—”’ , 

“Mr. Jenkins, ye den’t say so!” they all exclaimed, Icoking 
with curious glances at the oriel window. 

“T will say” nodded Mrs. Gomer Roberts, “that it has an un- 
commonly intelligent look, whatever.” 

“Aye, so it has,” agreed Mrs. Parry Wynn, “ intelligent an’— 
an’—lively.” 

Betto Griffiths glanced about the little group shrewdly. 

* An’ the stars, Mr. Jenkins?” she said. Pe 

“Na, the star! Betto Griffiths, ye don’t say ye don’t know thie | 
meanin’ of the five-point star, sacred to history, to sacred history. 
guide in the—” 

“Oh, aye!” interrupted Betto, “if that’s the star ye mean, | 
certainly do.” 

The little gathering took a fresh look at the window; their eye- 
lingered reverently now on the emblazoned group of cat and star= 
leashed together with yellow rope. : 

“ Aye, it’s a wonderful idea!” asserled Mrs. Jeezer Morris, from 
her superior position and knowledge. 

“ Aye, wonderful!” solemnly affirmed the rest. 

“I’m thinkin’,” said Betto Griffiths, an undisciplined look stil! 
in her eyes, “ Mrs. Jenkins made it?’ 

“Tut, Mrs. Jenkins! Oh no!” exelaimed Ariel, thrusting 11; 
hands into his trousers pockets.. “‘/ did it.” 

“Ye did!” they all exclaimed, admiringly. 

“Na, Mr. Jenkins,” continued Mrs. Parry Wynn, whose husband. 
the baker, had been standing across the street, not more than—hal! 
an hour ago, laughing over the crimson cat rampant blazoned on 
the green field—*“ Mr. Jenkins, if Mr. Wynn thinks he could gfford. 
something like it, would ye be willin’—” 

“ Aye, gladly,” returned Ariel; “ but it’s expensive, Mrs. Wynn. 

“Oh!” chorused the women, in deferential voices. 

“But I’m thinkin’,” continued Ariel, “through my connection 
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a merekhant I might 
be able to obtain the 
material at less expense 
an’-—” 

clamored 

roup. 

“Mr. Jenkins, if Mr. 
Roberts—” broke in 
Mrs. Roberts. 

“Mr. Jenkins, if Mr. 
Morris—” interrupted 
Mrs. Morris. 

Won’t ye come in?” 
asked Ariel, placidly in- 
terrupting them all. 
“I’m certain ye will 
like the light even _bet- 
ter from the _ inside, 
Where it falls in such 
pleasin’ colors on the 
landin’. When I was 
workin’ on it last night 
by moonlight the colors 
‘were like fairyland.” 

* Aye, it’s only a poet 
could have conceived 
this,’ said Mrs. Morris, 
with assurance, “ only 
a poet!” 

“Only 
echoed the rest. 

* But won’t ye come 
in? Mrs. Jenkins will 
be glad to see ye.” 

“Aye, thank ye, 
*twould be a pleasure!” 
and flocklike they fol- 


could!” 
the little 


poet!” 


lowed Ariel into the 
house. 

Mrs. Jenkins’s eyes! 
were red and_ there, 


was the furtive aspect 
of a trapped animal 
about her, but when she 
saw their. eager faces 
and heard their enthu- 
siastic and admiring ex- 
clamations as the 
crowded on to the stair- 
way landing, there was 
a look of surprise first 
and then of delight 
upon her face. 

“ Mr. Jenkins tells me 
ye didn’t make it your- 
self,” said Betto 
Griffiths, suspicion still 
on her sharp features. 

“Tt came,” replied Janny, glancing appealingly at Ariel—* it— 
came from Liverpool.” 

Janny dear,’ corrected Ariel, 
cyes, “ye mean the material did.” 


There was the furtive aspect 
of a trapped animal about her 


with a look straight into her 
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“Aye, Ariel,’ answered Janny, with a mixture of childlike 
obedience and confusion; “aye, just the material.” 

Ariel talked a great deal; the window was admired, commented 
upon; there were demands for future assistance, envious exclama- 
tions of delight to 
Mrs. Jenkins, who was 
given no chance to 
say a word, and the 
little group departed. 

“Well, Janny!” ex- 
claimed Ariel. 

“ Ariel dear, I—I 
saw them—them 
laughin’ an’—an’ then 
—ye—” The flood- 
gates burst and Janny 
threw herself sobbing 
into Ariel’s arms. 

‘“* There, there, dear, 
little lamb!” he com- 
forted, his own eyes 
wet with tears. 

“IT thought— 
thought it would—be 
so—pretty—an’ . peo- 
ple’s becn — expectin’ 
me—to—to make 
changes — an’ — 
Betto Griffiths said 
improvements, an’, 
Ariel I~ I—”. 
Janny’s ‘voice caught 
agd she sobbed afresh. 

‘Na, na, little 
lamb, dearie, don’t. ¢ 
Janny, Janny, don’t 
cry.” 

“ Ariel, I saw—the 


—men—laughin’ an’ 
slappin’ their 
knees—an’—an’ point- 
in’ at the window— 
an’ even— little Sil- 
van runnin by— 
laughed, an’ then Even little Silvan laughed 
When Betto’ Grif- 
fiths—” Jenny fal- 


tered, eulping. 

“Tut, little lamb, Betto Griffiths!” exclaimed Ariel, derisively. 
* Betto Griffiths is an ignorant woman. An’, dearie, didn’t ye hear 
them all askin’ me to help them ‘to get windows like this?” 

“ But, Ariel, didn’t ye laugh)at all?” 

“T laugh, Janny! Why, dear,” answered Ariel, 
think—the—window—is beautiful!” 

“Oh, Ariel!” said Janny, happily. 

** Aye, I do, only if ye should have anothe 
about it, dearie, beforehand, for it might—pe 
he added, gently, “ make it awkward.” 

“Na, dear, that’s enough-—ye don’t understand these people 
quite yet. The window is beautiful; aye,’ he\ continued, “I like 
it so we'll be sendin’ it to Liverpool to get a real stained-glass 
window something the same—aye, dearie, I can well afford it.” 


slowly, “I 


idea, just tell me 
haps it wouldn't,” 


THE SMITH-JONES AFFAIR 


By THOMAS 


\ecording to Smith: | 
“. H, say! I met Jones. You know Jones, of course. Well, 
| () I heard that he had called me a liar the other day in con- 
versation with another man, and so I was just laying 
‘or him. I have an idea he suspected something was up, as he 
vegan to act sheepish right away. But, of course, I didn’t let on at 
‘irst. I just looked him calmly and coolly in the eye. Then I 
aid, ‘ Jones, old man, I heard something about you the other day 
that I eouldn’t believe.’ I said this in a calm, even voice, but 


_ Jones must have known something was up, as I could see him 
’ hegin to tremble. * I hope it was something good,’ said Jones, with 


the other day that I couldn’t believe.’ 


\ quaver in his voice. As for me, I was just beginning to enjoy | 


myself. *Oh, well,’ I replied, with a pleasant off-hand smile, 
‘that depends entirely on the point of view. Now, I may not be 
vood or I may be good.’ I smiled genially this time, while Jones 
turned pale; I could distinctly see him growing pale. ‘ That, of 
course, is a matter of opinion, but I wish, Jones ’—here I looked 
nim fairly, and squarely in the eye—‘if you have anything of an 
intimate and personal nature—’ [By this time Jones was shaking 
all over. I just lingered on those words while I faced him down. 
Oh, it was too rich!—‘ Why, Jones, old man, just say it to my 
face, will you? and with this, in my edSiest and most careless 
manner, I left him. You see, it wasn’t necessary to do anything to 
Jones. It was the withering sarcasm of what I said that fetched 
him. I ean tell you it was great fun—simply great! And he won't 
forget it either. He’ll know better next time.” » 
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According to Jones: 
” O you know Smith? Well, I was very much amused at him 
ID) the other day. I had called him a liar, and some one must 
have told him about it. Of course, 1 only said it in the heat 
of an argument with another man. I didn’t really mean it. But 
some one must have told him. I assuihe he was told. He came up to 
me and started to say something, but he was so nervous [I sus- 
pected at once that he had heard < I said. Finally he smiled 
quite a sheepish smile, and said, ‘1 heard something. about you 
He kind of gulped the 
words, and was so embarrassed that actually I fett sorry for him. 
I felt as if I’d like to help him out. ‘ Well,’ said I, in my most 
encouraging way, ‘I hope it was something good.’ As I said this 
I looked him fairly and sqtiarely in the eye., You ought to have 
seen him weaken. He shifted from one foot to the other, and 


murmured, with a faint smile, ‘I suppose it depends upon the 
point of view. I hope I’m good.’ Then he went on timidly, * We’ve 


- always been good friends, Jones,’ said he, ‘and I hope our intimate 
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and personal relations will continue,’ said he. He was going to call 
me down, but he just didn’t have the nerve. ‘Sure,’ I said, and 
with that he walks away perfectly satisfied. Now what do you 
think of that? I was just hoping he would come right. out and 
say, ‘Jones, you called me a.liar.2. But he wasn’t up to it. Of 
course, I would have apologized—for as | said, I meant him no 
harm. But that’s the way seme folks are built. They drop their 


nerve at the critical moment.” 
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By ERNEST GRAVES 
First Lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. 


VERY citizen knows the infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry of the United States army, at least by sight. 
The public has seen them at their work. There is 
no mystery about what they do. The popular fancy 
easily associates them with the roar of battle or the 
martial parade. | 

But of the engineering branch the average civilian 
has. little information. The officer of the engineer 
corps is accustomed to the question, “ What do you 
do, anyway ?” 

An answer is found in an achievement of the Third Bat- 
talion, under Major Thomas H. Rees, within the last eighteen 
months. At a cost of one-half the lowest bid by contractors,. the 
battalion has built, from start to finish, an eight-span bridge 
across the Kansas River at Fort Riley. It was a novel under- 
taking for soldiers, to whom the government had never before en- 
trusted such a task, but the bridge has passed the test of a rigid 
inspection. According to conservative estimates, the piers, formed 
of steel-shelled cylinders, will endure for a century, and the super- 
structure is strong enough to bear the weight of a heavy siege 


battery, which is the most ponderous battery in the United States | 


service. 

Only one accident, a broken collar-bone, resulted from the work, 
in the course of which the troopers spent several months in a 
winter camp, snowbound, laboring from dawn to dark with the 
water freezing on their uniforms, driving down the pier founda- 
tions while showers of icy spray drenched them at each rise and 
fall of the dredge. That they kept their health is a tribute to 
the physical conditions engendered by army discipline. That they 
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A Company of Engineers putting up Trusses 


did the work effectively and cheerfully was due both to their train- 
ing and esprit de corps and to the personality of- Major Rees. 

It was the major who originated the whole plan. While in a 
practice camp at Fort Riley with his men, he set himself to find 
the best way of giving them instruction. He determined to get 
from Washington, if possible, the authorization to build a bridge 


which the quartermaster’s department had been anxious to have 


constructed, but which had been postponed for lack of available 
funds. 7 

Every estimate by a contractor had exceeded $50,000. Major 
Rees submitted his proposition to do the work for $25,000, and the 
Third Battalion was authorized to attack the task. 

Major Rees’s design was simplicity itself. It provided for a 


‘structure of the sort known as the Pratt truss bridge, constructed 


of wood and wire cable, having eight spans, each ninety feet long, 
and earthen embankments 150 feet in length for supplementary 
approaches, making the total length of the bridge 1030.5 feet. 
The specifications ordered that each supporting pier should consist 
of two steel cylinders measuring five feet in diameter, filled with 
concrete, every cylinder to be sunk about twenty feet below the 
bottom of the river. The floor level was five feet above the highest 
water mark on record. 

So much time was consumed in -getting the governmental 
authority and obtaining materials that the camping season was 
nearly gone before the construction was begun, in September, 1906. 
The work was systematized from the start by dividing it among 


j 


How Soldiers Built 


Sinking a Pier Cylinder 


the battalion’s four companies. The most difficult feature was 
the sinking of the pier cylinders. Two companies worked on these. 
The third filled them with concrete. The fourth made and erected 
the trusses. 

The men had their troubles before they finished. Winter had set 
in when the work was barely begun. Being soldiers, the bridge- 
builders did not stop for cold or snow or ice.» From their camp 
on the frozen plain they went to their posts at dawn, and only 
when dark came did they return to the tents to shed their wet 
clothing and find comfort between blankets. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the men were soaked all thie 
time. Those who labored under the dredge ducked their heads to 
ward off a few drops of the water that came down upon them in 
showers as the bucket rose. Those at work on the trusses faced ~ 
a bitter wind, from which there was no shelter. 

Without complaining at the long hours and unusual hardships. 
these soldiers were earning their $13 a month by doing the kind of. 


Mounted Troops from Fort Riley crossing the Bridge - 


labor that brings high wages to skilled mechanics. And all the 
while they were willing and cheerful. When that spirit exists in 
a body of soldiers, nothing more is needed to get out the best that 
is in them. | 
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usic and 


promises. 
he would produce at the Manhattan certain oper- 


atic novelties, among them Massenet’s “ Thais,”’ 
Charpentier’s ‘“ Louise,” Offenbach’s “ Les Contes 


d’Hoffmann,” Giordano’s “ Siberia,” and Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” Of these he has now 
‘ven the first four; the fifth, “ Pelléas et MélHsande,” is promised, 
for the immediate future. The latest 
| of the series, Gior- 

dano’s “ Siberia,” was 

) brought forward at 


r 


/ the moment of writing, 


‘ 


third by this contem- 
porary Italian which 
we have heard in New 
York. Andrea 
Chenier,” produced at 
Milan in 1893, was 
given, under the man- 
agement of the inde- 
fatigable and lamented 
Colonel Mapleson, at 
the Academy of 
Music in 1896; his 
* Fedora,” a work of 
consummate _dulness, 
was. revealed to us 
last vear at the Metro- 
politan, where it has 
served during the cur- 
rent season as a stalk- 
ing-horse for the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Caruso 
and Miss. Cavalieri. 
“Siberia” is  Gior- 
dano’s most recent 
achievement. It was 
Mr, Bassi as “ Wassili” produced at La Scala, 

IN GIORDANO’S OPERA, “ SIBERIA,” in Milan, in 1903, and 
RECENTLY PRODUCED AT THE MAN- it has been given else- 
HATTAN where in Italy, and in 

Paris. It based 

upon a dramatic 

frame-work (alleged to be original} contrived by the prolifie Italian 
librettist Luigi Hllica, who has of late brought himself to mind by 
reason of his responsibility for the text of Mascagni’s “ Iris.” 
The story of “ Siberia ” is that of a beautiful and adored courtesan 
who has the misfortune to awaken the love of an. impecunious young 
soldier who is unfamiliar with her habit of life. Camaille-like, she 
responds to his devotion; and when he is sentenced to Siberia for 
killing his superior officer, the lady’s “ protector,” she accompanies 
him into exile. In a convict settlement in the Trans-Baikal mining 
district the regenerated Stephana, who is living with Wassili as 
-his wife, is exposed to 
the contempt of the 
other convicts by one 
Giicby, who betrayed 
her in her youth, and 
who now openly in- 
suits her. WStephana 
anl Wassili attempt 
to make their escape 
by bribing a guard, 
but they are betrayed 


LP 


by Gleby, and Ste- 
is shot. She 
dies in. Wassili’s 
The seene of 


ti first act is laid in 
Petersburg; of 
the seeond, on the Si- 
brian frontier; of 
th third, in a Trans- 
mining prison. 
The time is the first: 
half of the last cen- 
tury. The fly-leaf of 


the seore earries this 


Copyright by Mishkin 


inseription: Love 7 
aud grief have no Mme. Agostinelli , 
nitionality,’ (words WHO ENACTS THE SELF-SACRI- ~<~ 


written by a convict ‘FICING HEROINE IN “ SIBERIA ” 


the Manhattan = on 
february 5. 
The opera the’ 


GIORDANO’S “SIBERIA” 


By LAWRENCE 


vidual 


the Og 


GILMAN 


on the way to Siberia, on the square column surmounted by the 
imperial Russian eagle which marks the boundary line between 
Russia and Siberia.)” 

Giordano stands among those modern Italian opera-makers who 
have been conveniently classed as the “ veristic ” school—a formid- 
able title, which means little more than that these composers devote 
themselves to as forceful an expression of the dramatic substance of 
their operas (usually brutal in theme) as. their powers permit. 
Puccini is their leader—both by reputation and by right of 
artistry; Mascagni, Leoneavallo, Giordano, Ciléa, are of the lesser 
men. ‘Giordano shares the qualities of his kind. He knows how 
to enforce and accentuate the appeal of a dramatic action with a 
good deal of vividness. though with results which are, as a rule, 
musically crude. He has command of a kind of melody which is 
extremely fervid and full-blown, though seldom poignant or beauti- 
ful in the deeper sense; harmonically, he has at*his fingers’ ends 
the conventional modern vocabulary,—for there are wearisome 
conventions in the harmonic speech of to-day, as there are in the 
speech of the classi- 
cists, which persist un- 
til some inventor like 
Strauss or Debussy, 
or, in a minor degree, 
like Pueeini, enlarges 
its capacity by the 
creation of new. ma- 
terials.§ Giordano 
does not appear to be 
an inventor of either. 
harmonie or melodic 
ideas; but he is an in- 
genious and resource- 
manipulator’ of 
those which he _ finds 
ready te hand. 
He is not so_ indi- ‘ 
in style as 
Puccini, nor so fine 
and expert in his mu- 
sicianship; his scores 
lack the kind of felici- 
ties that. are present 
in Mascagni’s “ Iris”; 
and at no time does 
he display the crass 


but ‘potent instinct 
for melodie  expres- 
sion exhibited by 
Leoncavallo in his 
Pagliacci.” In 


* Andrea Chenier ” 
there was much that 
was interesting, not a 


little that was ad- 
mirable; whereas 
“Fedora.” on -the | Miss Geraldine Farrar as ‘“ Mignon” 


A ROLE IN WHICH SHE HAS 
NOT BEEN HEARD IN AMERICA 


other hand, is one ef 
the emptiest and 
most tedious works. in 
the operatic répertoire. “Siberia” *is the best and the most 
promising demonstration of Giordano’s talent with which we have 
been made familiar. in its lyrie portions it is invariably banal, 
without beauty of line, without character, without pith—when 
the modern Italian music-maker dons his singing-robes he _ be- 
comes clothed with commonness and vulgarity; thus in its scenes 
of amorous exaltation the music of “ Siberia” is weak and abor- 
tive. Its strength lies in the truly impressive manner in which 
it intensifies and underscores the more dramatic moments in the 
action. At such times it possesses an uncommon sureness, swift- 


ness, and incisiveness; especially in passages of tragic foreboding, 
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of mounting excitement, it is gripping and intense in a quite irre- 
sistible degree. Often, at such moments, it has an electric quality 
of vigor, a curious nervous strength, which is not precisely paral- 
leled in the works of any of Giordano’s confréres. ‘This music has, 
too, a certain imaginative force which should be applauded—as evi- 
denced, for instance, in the brief tone-picture which opens the 
second act: a picture of bleak and savage desolation whose point 
and power are indisputable. 7 

Mr. Hammerstein has imposed a just claim upon the gratitude of 
the opera-going public by his production of “Siberia.” It 1s an 
interesting and an engrossing work; it would not, .in fact, be ex- 
cessive to say that it ranks among the best of the operas of the 
contemporary Italian school which are known here—with “ Tosea,” 
Madame Butterfly,” “ Iris,’ Bohéme,” and Pagliacci.” And it 
is excellently done at the Manhattan. 
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THE ROADSTEAD OF PUNTA ARENAS, WHERE ADMIRAL EVANS’S FLEET ANCHORED 
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The Map indicates the lonely Site of the Town, and the Course of ‘the Fleet through the Strait of Magellan 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


ILLIE was first in the ring. Jem followed several 
minutes later, not by chance, as it might have 
seemed to the unthinking, but in pursuance of a 
well-defined plan for weakening the enemy, a plan 


the old school. They believed that if you kept your 
foe anxiously waiting under the stare of thousands 
of critical eyes on the very brink of battle the ordeal would sap 
his strength and slacken his speed. | 

Willie, ‘already past his prime, although still in his early twenties, 
Was an excellent type of the fighting man of to-day—intense, swift, 
keen of eye, and quick to take advantage of the enemy’s heedless- 
ness with an explosion of terrific strength; yet with his natural 
advantage dulled and dissipated by unwise living on the spoils of 
his precocious victories. Even his gentle little name was typical 
of the cynical antithesis to ruggedness that modern gladiators 
affect, an antithesis that has reached its climax in a very savage 
vouth who is known-to his myriad admirers as Iloney. 

Jem wore his appellation as a fierce figurehead to frighten the 
foe. Its blunt brevity carried suggestions of bare brown knuckles 
hardened by pickling in brine, of a diet of raw beef, of all the 
mysterious ‘paraphernalia of the ancients. 

‘Nowhere else in this country could one find the old school and 
the new thrown into such sharp contrast as in the meeting of 
Willie and Jem, for although the Willie type is common, the Jems 


are rare. and will soon be as extinct as the great auk. Chance had | 


decreed that Jem while a mere lad should go from his native Ire- 
land to England, where he acquired a beautiful accent and the 
art of fighting exactly as it was practised by Figg, who invented it 
years ago. In England a thousand years are as yesterday. They 
use in a glove contest of to-day the same tactics that their great- 
grandfathers employed in battle with bare fists—as if one should 


attempt to run a modern express train in the manner of an ancient . 


coach and four. 

Though his style was antique, Jem’s physical condition was 
perfect. A few years older than Willie, he looked and he really 
was a much younger and hardier man, for, like good old Adam, he 
had not applied hot and rebellious liquors in his biood, nor with 
unbashful forehead wooed the delights of the Fieree White Way. 
In contrast with Jem’s ruggedness it was pathetic to observe the 
prehistoric paraphernalia in his corner—the big water bottle, the 
ilagon of brandy, the ecumbrous sponge, and—shades of Tom Cribb 
and Gentleman Jackson!—an orange to be sipped between rounds. 
Willie had only a water supply and a little squat green bottle of 
smelling salts. 


A hidden gong dnoduti and the two athletes leap from their 


followed with unquestioning faith by the men of - 


chairs at its harsh summons and advanced to the centre of the ring 
The silence was so intense that a flake of rosin trodden under foo! 
squeaked loud and sharp as the grinding of snow on a winte: 
morning. Under the glare of a score of electric lamps Jem prance! 
menacingly, tossing his head gallantly, so that the muscles of hi. 
proud neck flexed and writhed beneath the smooth, dark skin, whil: 
kis black brows drew together in a fierce frown that plainly sai: 
“ Aha! my bold lad, I’m going to smash you now!” Meanwhil« 
Willie presented an ashy blond countenance, a trifle puffy, and a- 
devoid of €xpression.as the mask of the Sphinx. His arms, hal: 
doubled, hung loosely before him, not wasting strength in fein'. 
and experimental thrusts, but ready at the first movement of a: 
attacking fist to harden into impenetrable armor. 

It was also a duel of eyes. Kvery glance from Jem’s dark eyc- 
darted out as a stab that would pierce the enemy, only to e1 
counter an impenetrable wall in the cold gaze of. Willie, whic! 
was as calm and inscrutable as the aspect of the Dai Butsu ami 
the blooms of Kamakura. 

Suddenly Jem’s long body flew forward in a tigerish leap, whi! 
his left fist stabbed straight as a swordpoint toward the mortal sp« 
on the side of the chin—only to waste its impact against the stor 
right arm that Willie instantly flung up on guard. Like cav- 
dwellers the two grappled for an instant; then in.obedience to t): 
Rules of the Game released their grips, floated rather than steppe 
apart. 

For the second time the gong summoned the mer from tli 
corners. Jem’s scowl now gave place to a triumphant grin, as 
him who should say: “ They told me this man is difficult. I fir 
him easy. Watch me.” Willie’s aspect had not changed one titt! | 
His eyes were still inscrutable. Back of that sleepy ‘stare was t! : 
gleam of a destroying intelligence, ferocious, and wondrous patie? 

Jem saw none of these things. He was awaye only of a very (' 
antagonist, wofully ignorant of the finer elements of the art 
boxing for one who claimed the welterweight championship. J 
wasted but little time now in flicking with the left. He gather 
his fine body for the spring, and shot in the 4eft like a cannon bi 
It was baffled again. Jem grinned arid leaped in once more. 1!) 
time Willie crouched so that his head dodged below the for 
fist, and at the same instant he sprang forward with the spe 
of a charging bull, and drove his low right fist full against ‘Jem | 
body upon the soft spot just beneath the floating rib. 

Willie sauntered nonchalantly hack to his corner, nodded casual! - 
in response to the cheering, held out his hands to have the glov: 
removed, and expressed to his seconds this just and accurat 
opinion, “ He’d ’a’ been all right if he’d only been learnt in thi: 
country.” 
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FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS—PERHAPS 
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THE - MONSTROUS REGIMENT OF 
A REPLY TO HENRY UNDERWOOD, D.W. 
By ARTHUR PIGOTT 


HE championship by Dr. Underwood of that ef- 
fete, fast-vanishing anachronism, the whisker 
school, deserves some answer on behalf of that 
enormous majority of the American populace 


mockery, ruinous to the soil (by reason of its 
free absorption of nitrogen), and unsuited to 
the intensive cultivation which modern methods 
of horticulture demand. I shall oppose the 
cultivation of whiskage on agricultural, moral, medical, and 
wsthetic grounds. 

The first thing needful is to look the facts squarely in the face; 
and this is singularly appropriate in the discussion of whiskerage. 
The eyes of many a maternal heart have wept over the enforced 
sacrifice of the first whisker crop. The old whisker plantation 
has won our hearts in song and story. Grandfather’s whiskers !— 
fiow. many memories they bring back to us! But are these senti- 
ments for the serious consideration of practical men? 

1/ allude. to whiskage as a weed, and what else is it? It 
springs spontaneously from the soil, exhausting virgin land and 
choking crops. It differs in not one single essential detail from 
charlock, couch grass, Canada thistle, ox-eye daisy, and pigweed. 
Sown in the fall, winter whiskage requires endless attention. 


.Moreover, like bearded barley, it is essentially a crop for sub- 
aretie climates. such as the steppes of Russia, its natural home. . 


In our own latitudes it flourishes only in virgin soil. Who ever 


saw a fine head of whiskage outside the Maine backwoods or. 


the wilds of Flatbush? And may we not attribute the migration 
from the worn-out soil of New England to its exhaustion through 
long periods of whisker cultivation? 

So much from the agricultural standpoint. Morally, I intend to 
leave Dr. Underwood not a whisk to stand on. 

I have yet to learn what faculty endowed him with what I do 
not hesitate to term his self-donated degree D.W.; but if “ Dr.” 
Underwood’s general education were on a par with his whiskero- 
nomical pretensions he certainly would have abstained from so 
distorting the famous couplet of Pope (himself a bald-faced man) : 


“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Tosses no tousled whisks upon the wind,” 


a most pathetic and direct vindication of innocent, untutored 
culture. | 

I venture to state that there is ho example in sacred or profane 
literature of any degraded and contemptible character who did 
not cultivate whiskers. ‘To paraphrase an old proverb, while every 
whiskeree may not be a horse thief, every horse thief is undoubted- 
ly a whiskeree. 

Let us consult together. : 

“1 caught him by his beard [whiskers] and smote him and slew 
him ” (I. Samuel, xvii. 35). Result of wearing whiskers. 

“ And Joab took Amasa by the beard [whiskers] to kiss him... 
and smote him in the fifth rib” (II. Samuel, xx. 9). Here again 
we see the result of wearing whiskers. If Amasa had not worn 
whiskers, Joab would not have taken him by the: whisks to kiss 


- him; and if Joab had not perceived Amasa’s whiskers he might not 


have been goaded into smiting him in the fifth rib. 


who regard the whisker weed as a snare and a _ 


it shall also consume the beard [whiskers] ” (Isaiah, 


WHISKERS 
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“And Mephibosheth the son of Saul... had neither dressed: 
feet, nor trimmed his beard [whiskers] (Il. Samuel, > 
In this verse we are shown plainly how the’ gulture of whisked. is 
held up to opprobrium. si 

‘In the same day shall the Lord shave with a razor tha’ 
hired” (7. e., he did not own a razor, or wore whiskers) ... °° 


Comment is needless. 

On all their heads shall be baldness, and every beard [whisk | 
eut off” (Isaiah, xv. 2). Isaiah was evidently down 
whiskers. 

Finally we come to the only case recorded in Holy Writ. wi). :« 
a moderate tolerance is shown: 

* Hanun took David’s servants and shaved off the one hal: «j 
their beards [whiskers]” (II. Samuel, x. 4). Hanun evide.. |\ 
wished to compromise on the beard whiskers) question. He | x 
a trimmer. | 

The whisker is a true parasite, like the Spanish moss 2) 
mistletoe. 

Statistics gathered from the records of prisoner. admitte: to 
the Auburn, Sing Sing, and Joliet penal institutes during «|, 
decade ending February 31, 1907, show the following results: 


PERCENTAGE 
Class Auburn Sing Sing. Jolie! 
Whiskerees (total) ..... 89.5 90.0 99.9) 
Part whiskerees........ 9.2 * 68 0.1 


The high percentage of whiskerees admitted to Joliet is dow|it- 
less due to the fact that in these wild Western States the virvin 
soil is still sufficiently prolific to admit universal whisk 
culture. 

Scientifically, Weismann, in his modification of the Darwinian 
theory, has shown that there is a definite line of cleavage in ey: ry 
organism from ,the ameba upward between the whisk wearer 
the bald-faced species. Civilization .has grown great without 
whiskers. Nations have faded into nothingness through whiskers. 
The ancient Romans called the whisk wearer a barbarian, and ¢om- 
pared his crime to the wearing of trousers. It was not until she 
herself fell into decadence that Rome adopted the whisker. 

There js one last, sad lot of the professional whisker weaver 
which should alone, if arguments cannot, deter him. I allude to 
whiskeromania. History records many examples, in the decadent 
whisker days, of unfortunates who sought the seclusion of the 
deserts and mountains, living on herbs and pulse; ostensibly as 


hermits, for purposes of prayer and meditation; but really, as we , 
know now, in order to indulge in the luxury of cave-grown w\|iis- 


kers. There, where the desert air produces luxuriant, silky ta-sel- 
age and milky ears, they lived and died (as pictures show) among 
their whiskers. 

Msthetically I have only one question to ask “ Dr.” Underweod. 
If whiskers are beautiful, if they adorn the human face divine. 
why do not women wear them? 

This discussion may, I think, now be closed. In my opinion ‘hie 
no-whiskers ” have it. 


It seems possible that American salted or “No, thank you; I would much rather be 


Austrian Living Expenses 


Unitep States Consul John 8S. Twells, 
of Carlsbad, furnishes the following in- 
formation concerning the increased cost of 
living in his district: 

During the last five years there have been 
strikes in Austria among many classes of 
laborers. and workmen, which must be chiefly 
attributed to the constantly advancing prices 
of food, clothing, and rent. At Carlsbad 
these have advanced from ten to fifty per 
cent. during that time. 

Not only the working classes, but the shop- 
keepers, school officials, post, and municipal 
ailthorities, the various law officers, and all 
grades of officials: whose incomes do not ex- 
-eeed $1600 a year, complain that the present 
prices of food and clothing are exorbitant. 
Owing to the high price of meat, efforts have 
been made to introduce into this market fish 
from the German and Baltic seas, and as the 
ports from which they were-shipped are only 
sixteen to twenty hours’ distant, they arrived 
here in good condition, but the attempt seems 
to have failed. The people are accustomed 
to animal and farinaceous foods, and, with 
the exception of fresh-water fish, taken from 
the rivers and lakes of Austria-Hungary, 
principally zander, carp, schill, trout, and 
a few salmon, no fish has a permanent sale 
in this country. 


pickled pork and corned beef, if cheap enough 
and well prepared, might find a ready and 
profitable sale here, but it will be necessary 
to establish wholesale warehouses to supply 
the trade, and even“private customers, direct. 
The price of meats in the Carlsbad market 
is as follows, per pound: Beef, veal, and 
mutton, 20 cents; pork, 25 cents. « 

That portion of North Bohemia embraced 
by the Carlsbad consular district contains a 
population of 1,167,413, employed chiefly in 
manufacturing, mining, agriculture, ete., 
besides the annual influx of visitors to the 
springs—viz., Carlsbad, 160,000; Marienbad, 
100,000; and Franzenbad, 60,000. More than 
one-half the population belongs to the labor- 
ing classes. 


‘Wished to be There 


Lorp Averury, better known even yet as 
Sir John Lubbock, who has just been elected 
Lord Rector of St. Andrews University, has 
a sense of humor which will doubtless be 
appreciated by Scotsmen. On one occasion 
he was about to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion. His friends tried to persuade him to 
take chloroform, but Lord Avebury would 


not consent to this, merely saying in reply, 
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present at the operation.” 


Then They Dust 
MistTREss. “ Bridget, how do you get rid 
of tramps so successfully? Do you ask 1 iem 
to saw wood for you?” 
Marp. “ No, ma’am. I just say the san 
word ‘ carpet’ an’ they beat it.” 


The Age Index 


Etta. “ You shouldn’t look a gift "se 
in the mouth.” 
STELLA. “ But how are you going t: ‘ell 


whether the present is new or not?” 


Assiduous 


First CnHorus Lapy. “ There’s a mar out 
there in an orchestra seat who has not m.-sed 
a performance since the show opened. 

Seconp CHorus Lapy. “One of you at: 
mirers ?” 

First Cuorus Lapy. “ No; just one 0: the 
musicians.” 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


How Kind of the Animals 


Now that the New York Police _Depart- 
ment has dogs to prevent the friendly burglar 
from prying open our windows with a cheese- 
knife and making us shake the pearl but- 
tons from our pajamas with fear, we must 
not be surprised to read items like the fol- 
lowing from our sister cities: 

Cuicace, ILLINOIs.—-The Fire Department. 
of this city has added several giraffes to its 
force. particularly trained for fighting the 
flames. The giraffes can be distinguished 
from the reoular firemen by the large brown 
spots on their hide. These quadrupeds fol- 
low in the wake of the engine. Upon reach- 
ng a coniiagration, they stick their- heads 
through the windows, grab the inmates by 
the back of the neck, and gently let them 
down onto terra firma or somewhere near 
by. Frequently people slide down the necks 
of these animals to safety. 
MICHIGAN. — The Street and 
Vater Department has purchased twelve 
clephants from the G. O. P., and has trained 
them to sprinkle the streets by blowing the 
water from their trunks. They are also 
used to stamp down cobblestones nly 
When new streets are being laid. On asphalt 
‘treets they take the place of the steam 
rollers, 
MILWAUKEE, WIsconsin.—Nowadays when 
ur local water pipes become congested, it 


ie 
j 


imagination of the Celt? 
‘New-Yorker recently watching a game of 


LAST TRAIN 
As it looks to\ one who has just missed it 


is not necessary to put a lot of overpaid 
men on the job to locate the ‘obstruction. 
The officials have trained snakes _ that 
wriggle their way through ‘the pipes and 
push aside ss that tends to arrest 


the free flow ent By this method the 
“city saves anfually~$456,782,943 11. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—It is a pleas- 
ing sight to witness the trained squirrels 


connected with the Street Cleaning Depart- 


ment going through the streets every morn- 
ing brushing away the dust with their bushy 


tails. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY.—The Health 


soard has trained mosquitoes that come to. 


headquarters every morning, absorb quinine 
through their suckertaches, then fly about 
the city visiting poor people stricken with 
malaria and inject the quinine free of charge. 


Good Eye, Cuchuillin! 


Wuo can set bounds to the soaring 
An enthusiastic 


hurling—which resembles lacrosse—between 
stalwart teams, was moved to ask President 


Conway, of the Irish Athletic Association, - 


how far a good man could drive the ball. 
“ Well, tell responded Mr. Con- 
way, with a twinkle in his eye that contra- 
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Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


- 


dicted his serious speech: “ In‘the good old 
days when Cuchuillin was Champion of [re- 
land, the King and all the nobility were 
assembled at the great games of Tailtin. 
Cuchuillin struck up a hurley ball into the 
sky, and then walked off to his pavilion and 
took a drink of petheen, and strolled back 
to the spot in good time to catch the ball on 
his hurley.” 


A Notable Performance 


A MEMBER of the School Board of Phila- 
delphia describes a unique schoolhouse in 
northern Pennsylvania, where the school- 
master keeps his boys grinding steadily at 
their desks, but sometimes permits them to 
nibble from their lunch boxes as they work. 

One dzy the pedagogue was instructing a 
class in arithmetic, when he noticed that 
one pupil was devoting more attention to a 
piece-of pie than to his lesson. 

* William,’ commanded the stern mentor, 
“will you pay attention to the lesson?” 

“I’m listening, sir,” said the boy. 

“Listening, are you?’ exclaimed” the 
master. “Then you're , listening with one 
ear and eating pie with the other!” 


IT MAKES THE BABY STRONG 
Goop milk contains in the most easily digested form all the 
elements necessary to the building of bone flesh and muscle 
BoRDEN S EaGlLe BRAND CONDENSED MILK has raised three gen- 
a of strong and healthy babies. Has no equa! asa baby 
oo 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN'’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA. 25 centsa bottle 


BROWN'’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar «*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BRAIN POWER 


Increased by Proper Feeding. 


A lady writer who not only has done good 
literary work, but reared a family, found in Grape- 
Nuts the ideal food for brain work and to develop 
healthy children. She- writes —’ 

“T am an enthusiastic proclaimer of Grape- 
Nuts asa regulardiet. I formerly had no appetite 
in the morning, and for 8 years, while nursing 
my four children, had insufficient nourishment for 
them. 

“‘Unable to eat breakfast, I felt faint Jater, and 
would go to the pantry and eat cold chops, sausage, 
cookies, doughnuts, or anything I happened to 
find. Being a writer, at times my head felt heavy 
and my brain asleep. 

"When I read of Grape-Nuts I began eating 
it every morning, also gave it to the children, in- 
cluding my 10-months-old baby, who soon grew 
as fat as a little pig, good-natured and contented. 

“Within a week I had plenty of breast milk, 
and felt strongér within two weeks. I wrote 
evenings, and, feeling the need of sustained brain - 

wer. began eating a small saucer of Grape- 
Nuts with milk instead of my usual indigestible - 
hot pudding, pie, or cake for dessert at night. 

“‘Grape-Nuts did wonders for me, and I learned 
to like it. 1 did not mind my housework or 
mother’s cares, for I felt strong and full of ‘go.’ 
I grew plump, nerves strong, and when I wrote 
my brain was active and clear; indeed, the dull 
head pain never returned.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


BITTERS 
Celebrated 
ar Appetizer of 


Exquisite Flavor 


Dr. SIEGERT’S | 


The Only Genuine 
BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES 


Originated 1824 
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HOW TO SHIP AN AUTOMOBILE ABROAD 


EIOTHING could make a trip to Europe more at- 


1S 
ba S58 tractive to the motorist than the pleasure of 


taking his own motor-car with nim. Most men re- 
treat before the unknown possibilities of entangle- 
ments that would result from the efforts to carry. 
an automobile across the Atlantic, through foreign 
lands and home. Enthusiasts will be glad to 
know that all the difficulties are ended. 

An enterprising New York firm of steamship agents have pre- 
pared a pamphlet giving very simple directions for the various 
steps to Be taken, and whoever follows the advice they give will 
find it as easy to take an automobile abroad and back as it is to 
make the trip across the Hudson. None of the transatlantic steam- 
ship lines carry automobiles uncrated, therefore the first step 
taken by the shipping agents to facilitate the forwarding of auto- 
mobiles was to arrange for the necessary boxing at the pier. Car- 
penters especially skilled in this sort of work build the boxes for 
the automobiles on the steamship pier, and tourists are thereby 
,~shabled to run their cars directly to the piers under their own 
motive power, thereby avoiding the jolting that a car receives while 
being carted across New York, -besides saving the cost of such 
drayage, varying from $15 to $20. : ‘ 

Another. convenience offered by this arrangement is the fact that 
the passenger may thereby use his automobile up to the day before 
sailing, as the car can be delivered in the morning to the carpenters, 
and is then immediately boxed and placed on the ship. The crates 
or boxes are built in such a manner that they may be taken apart 
on arrival abroad and used again for the return shipment of the 
automobile, saving thereby the cost of a new box that is otherwise 
required. This arrangement applies primarily to these passengers 
whose cars are returned from the same port -vhere they - were 
landed, as; when the automobile is returned frem a different port, 
it may prove more economical to build a new crate rather than 
to ship the lumber of the old box from the port at which it is 
landed to the port whence the automobile is to be returned. 

The motorist has to pay these charges: 

Boxing at the pier, custom-house service in New ‘York, charge 
for lifting automobile, into the steamer, ocean freight, charge for 
lifting gutomobile out of the’ steamer, unboxing. of car, custom- 
~ house formalities at port of debarkation, storage of lumber (empty 
case), insurance of lumber (empty case), reshipping of lumber 
to another port if necessary, refund of duties paid, reboxing of 
ear, ocean freight to New York, United States customs entry at 
New York. 

The United States Treastry Department holds that, upon reim- 
portation, a car previously exported is, under the rule, liable to 
duty at its full value if repairs amounting to more than ten ad 
cent. of its original value have been made while the car was abroad. 
Under this ruling it is quite immaterial whether the repairs were 
necessitated by accident or otherwise. 

It is advisable, though not essential, to procure a passport. This 
- is issued by the State Department at Washington, D. C., upon the 
payment of a fee of $1. . 

_ The roads in France are kept in splendid repair by a large force 
of caretakers. The Touring Club of France has a fund for the 
benefit of‘ disabled road-makers, and it would be a graceful action 
to make a contribution to this fund. 

If driving in a country where the rule is to keep to the right, 
remember to place the tail-lamp on the left side, and vice-versa. 

It is essential to give complete information on the following 
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items to procure licenses and triptiques (frontier pass) in F) ,:\c¢ 
and which is useful for like purposes in Italy and Germany: j 

1. Kind of vehicle; automobile, motorcycie, 

2. Maker. 8 

3. Mark. 

4. Model and date. 

5. Style; touring-car, runabout (with top or hood) ; lim«: -jno 
landau, landaulet. 

6. Number of car. 

7. Color: body, chassis. 

8. Number of wheels. 

9. Make of tires. 

10. Number of springs carrying body. 

11. Number of 

12. Weight Ibs. 

13. Value: $ 

14. Mark of motor. 

15. Number of motor. 

16. Motive power; gasoline, alcohol, electricity. 

_ 17. Number of cylinders. 

18. Horse-power. 

19. Speed on level. 

The Automobile Club of America, Fifty-fourth Street, ~. . of 
Broadway, New York, has affiliations with the foreign © jrinv 
clubs of Europe, with whom they also have reciprocal a. > ano. 
ments; such as the use of their club-house, the securing 6 trip. 
tiques ‘(frontier pass). The Secretary, Bureau of Tours, M:. \. |. 
Westgard, will give information in reference to the abov: The 
dues of the Automobile Club are $50 per year, initiation fs] 
for members residing within a radius of fifty miles of New \ ork: 
$25 per year, initiation fee $50 for members residing outsi of 4 
radius of fi miles of New York. 

In shippirig an automobile it is essential to give the fo. wing 
information : 

Passenger’s Name. 

Ship car to. 

Chauffeur’s name. 

Make Bills of Lading in name of. 

Consign car to. 

Value of the car for U. S. Custom-house clearance $..... 

Insure automobile against marine risk for $........ 

The make of my ear is. 

The motor number is. 

The chassis number is. 

The measurements of my car are, length; width; height. 

The weight of my car is | Ibs. 

If a foreign car, please fill in the following too: 

The car was imported on S. S. | 

Yustom-house entry was effected by. 


kilograms. 


All eharges are to be paid at. I" 
Please state if car is to be returned to the United States. " 
In shipping automobiles that are boxed from inland points of y 
the United States same should be consigned. 
Passenger’s name. 
Port of shipment. | by 
It is imperative that a consular invoice be procured fr in the ch 
United States Consul at the port from which the automobi!« is re ia 
turned to the United States. A 
act 
rer 


The Natural Way 


A SouTHERN gentleman recently at a 
banquet in Washington related the follow- 
ing story about a certain philanthropist he 
knows at home. He said: : 

“ My friend heard of a negro family that 
was reported in destitute circumstances, 
and, calling at their home, he found the 
report true. The family consisted of mother, 
a son about fifteen years old, and three 
young children. After hearing the mother’s 
story, he gave the oldest son a bright silver 
dollar, saying: 

“* Here, my lad, take this dollar and get 
a turkey for the Christmas dinner.’ 

‘*No sooner was he gone when the mother 
said in a stern voice to her son: 

** Hear, Jackson, you done gib me dat dol- 
lar, and go git dat turkey in de nachral 
way 9 99 


Just to be Fair 


THE little daughter ofa Boston man came 
home from school one day very “ low in her 
mind ” by reason of her failure that day in 
mental arithmetic.” 

Upon’ being asked what problem had 
proved her undoing, the youngster sorrow- 
fully admitted that it concerned the addi- 
tion of “nine and four.” 

“Didn’t you know the answer, dear?” 
asked the father. 


“Yes, sir,” said the child. “ But, you 


know, we are to write the answers on our 
slates. Before I thought I made four marks 
and counted ’em up—‘ten, eleven, twelve. 
thirteen.’ Then, of course, I remembered 
that was mental, so I wrote twelve for the 


Breaking It Gently 


PARDON me, sir,” began the por ly per: 
son in the railread train to the mien wh 
sat next to him, “ but what would sou say 


answer to be fair.) if [ sat on your hat?” ( 
; : “ Suppose you sit on it and then a-k me. qui 

the other. fyi 

“TI did,” admitted the portly person. hin 

Probably, in Maryland dee 

dey 


“Wat does become of all the pins?” 
cried Mrs. X, as she vainly sought for one 
on her dressing-table. 

“T know, mamma,” cried her little son, 
who had just begun to study. Latin. “‘ They 
fall to the earth and become terrapins.” 


An Evasive Answer 


A YOUTHFUL versifier in Washington not - 


long ago sought the criticism of a well- 
known publisher who chanced to be at the 
national capital on business with the copy- 
right division of the Library of Congress. 

“Sir,” said the near poet, indignantly, 
when the publisher had brusquely advised 
him to “burn the stuff ”’—‘“sir, poets are 
born, not made.” f 

Whereupon the publisher smiled broadly. 
“Young man,” said he, “it won’t help your 
case in the least to try to shift the blame 
on your parents.” 
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Resourceful Captain W:nne 


“ WuaT would you do,” asked Color | Rent. 
_ Addressing Captain Wynne, 
“Tf o’er a stream you marched yo: © men. 
And all of them fell in?” ° 


“A thing like that,” said Captain \\ynne. 
‘“ Would never cause a rout, 
For if my men should all fall © 

I’d sternly ery ‘Fall out!” 


—EARLE Hooker | ‘TON. 


Parental Care 


“Why do you abuse your fat) He 
fed you, educated you, and clothed \o. | 

“Maybe he did. If he hadn’t fe me he'd 
have been hung, if he hadn’t educ ted me 
the public school authorities wo: ‘d have 
been down on him, and if he hadn clothed 
me the police would have interfere: 
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~ The Diet of Royalty 


Tue kv:peror of Austria makes the plain- 
oss of (is fare something of a hobby, at- 
tributiie .o it his long life and good health. 
Milk pe:ridge for breakfast, a little cold 
woultry eheese for luncheon, and an 
ually -imple menu for dinner satisfy 
this of Austria and King of 
jungary. Seoteh broth is the only soup 
for whic): he cares. 

The Koiser is somewhat uncertain in his 
demands. 
simple. ‘he German royal kitchen is one. 
of the best. equipped and up to date in the 
world, »» that unexpected demands are 
easily moi. His Majesty’s healthy appetite 
;, usual! satisfied with two or three plain 
jishes. a small quantity of wine; and a glass 
of beer. The national food—sauerkraut— 
jas a tii n friend in the Emperor. One of 
his favorite breakfast foods is macaroni with 
yashed liver. The Empress prefers English 
woking. 7oast beef being her favorite dish. 

A favevite dish of the King and Queen of 
Italy wa invented by their cook, and con- 
jsts of .rtichoke fried and supplemented 
by the e:.-ts and livers of cocks. 

‘Roast -ucking-pig is extremely popular 
on the j:ussian Imperial table, as well as 
chicken oud veal cutlets. The Czar is es- 
pecially pleased when his cook prepares a 
dish known as vananeki, which is composed 
of small pastries doubled and stuffed with 
either for emeat, cabbage, or plum jam, the 
whole being covered with rich cream. 


In Vaudeville 


Furr. “ I’ve got a smoking jacket that’s 
just hke a banana peel.” 
¥iipp. “ It’s easy to slip on.” 


Why 

A numer of Congressmen were one day 
informally discussing the work of the ex- 
perts attached to the Department of Agri- 
culture, when the question of economy of 
production was touched upon. 

One of the Representatives was inclined 
to poke tin at the new methods advocated 
by said experts in certain directions. “ These 
chaps,’ said he, “remind me of a crank 
farmer in Kansas, who proposed to plant 
onions with his potatoes, the idea being that 
the tear-making qualities of his onions might 
act on the eyes of the potatoes, and thus 
render the latter crop self-irrigating.” 


7 Wait 

Gramercy. “If their rich uncle has ac- 
quired a mania for fast ‘motor cars and 
lying acljines, why don’t they try to have 
him placec under restraint?” 

Park. * They think theyll get a quicker 
(decision if they bide their time and ‘await 


developments.” 


Periodicals 


A WEI1-KNowN actor says that while his 
company was touring-the South not long ago, 
he Went ito one of the “ clubs ” in a South- 
: arolina ‘awn, where the dispensary system 

IN ie, | 

Wha “lave you in the shape of periodi- 
cals?” tte player asked of the dusky at- 
tendant. 
‘ Gory liquor, sah,” promptly answered 

le atteidant, “beer, and wine, but mostly 
corn liquor, sah.” ii 


A Slip 


JACK (studyi 6s 
Yn eogra 
what isa “geography ) Father, 
Pais: (reading the paper). “ Five cards 
‘—tiat is, a narrow strip of water con- 
lectin two larger bodies.” | 
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slthough, as a rule, his wants are © 


LIQUEUR 


Peres 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


The 
Highest Grade 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur 


The only cordial 
— made by the Car- 
thusian Monks, who 
have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its 
. manufacture for 
hundreds of years 
and who alone 
possess a knowledge 
of the elements of 
this delicious nectar. 


Liqueur 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


“ON EVERY TONGUE” 


The Kind 


Your 
Grandfather 
| 


hy 
pele 
Niggas 


SOLD BY. 
Leading Dealers 


This Manufactured by 


Publication is 
Printed With 


Brench Offices: 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER Sf. 


NEW YORK 


WW | 


FOS 


MR. TAFTBANKS 
The Combination Candidate 


Police Dogs 


““ WE used to have policemen in 
The kitchen,” Bridget sobs; | 
And then she:adds, “ But we have thim 
In kennels now, begobs.” 


Appalling 


THE proprietor of a large clothing house 
in New York tells of a letter received at his 
establishment from a correspondent in the 
Southwest to this effect: 

“What is the proper dress for a groom?” 

The clerk who opened the mail referred 
the inquiry to the livery department, the 
head of which in due course returned the 
following reply: 

** Bottle-green coat, fawn-colored trousers 
with .top boots, silk hat with cockade. We 


quote prices as follows, ete.” . 


In a week the correspondent responded jin 
this plaintive wise: 

“1 always realized it was mighty ex- 
pensive to get married, but can’t you sug- 
gest something a little less elaborate?” 


Platonic Love 


WHEN youthful hearts burn hot in spring, 
-And prosy men become Byronic, 
Then Passion is a vital thing; 
Love is, indeed, areal tonic. 
But when a man and woman love 
In languid fashion, half ironic, 
Prosaic as a well-worn glove 
Such passion may be called play tonic. 
NATHAN -HASKELI. DOLE. 


BITTERS 


Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 

for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 

spoonful in an onnce of sherry or sweetened water 

after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON FRENCH JUSTICE 


¢: | By M. L. GIRAULT. 


PaRIS, FRANCE. 
USTICE in France is on the point of being sub- 
verted, if that is possible for such an "impeccable 
institution. 

Monsieur Aristide Briand, the principal agent 
in the separation of the Church from the State, 
and formerly Minister of Public Instruction and 
Public Worship, is now Minister of Justice, 
Keeper of the Seal, in the place of the late Guyot- 

Dessaigne, who was buried on January 4. 

During the two years that Briand served as Ministre de l’In- 
struction Publique et des Cultes, he distinguished himself by 
doing nothing for publie instruction save to direct all of his 
energy and remarkable intelligence towards settling the difficul- 
ties between the culte and the government. In this endeavor he 
displayed tact, lenieney, and strength.. The situation he had to 
face was particularly hard. He had to give our priests a chance 
of learning how to return to independence after a century of servi- 
tude. Mr. Briand did all that was in his power (and he has 


secured a good deal of it for himself) to make matters easy. The. 


clergy had been given a year in which to organize themselves. Mr. 


Therefore, an entrance upon such a. career presupposes ja) 
conditions. Usually he comes from a good stock and his anc .{or. 
have all been lights of the Bar. They have bequeathed hin 4}; 
things: their taste studying law, their strong 
political beliefs, a large fortune, high standards, and a rep’ :tioy 
for great integrity. 

As a mere citizen he is a social power, but when the jinyp. 


mIunerated “ juge suppléant ” becomes a paid “ president 
_ court ef appeal” he is a potentate. Not only is he appoint | fo; 


Briand, finding them unfit for freedom at the end of the appointed .- 


time, granted them an additional year. This extra year is over. 
As the clergy has taken no stand yet, there must be a liquidation 
of the church estates. This no longer depends upon the Ministry 
of Public Worship, but upon the Ministry of Justice, since the 
liquidation has to be brought before the courts. In this matter 
the government expects trouble. Mr. Briand, as a Minister of 
Public Worship, has had his usefulness, but as Minister of Justice, 
haying to deal with such a question, he can render more service 
to his government than anybody else; he knows the question better 
than any man in France. and the vacancy left by the death of Mr. 
Guyot-Dessaigne is quite opportune. 

The government expects trouble, for the reason that the Magis- 
trature is powerful and independent (there is practically no possi- 


bility for red tape in the organization), and most Magistrats are - 


Catholics and Royalists. 

They have proved it in the little squabbles brought Defore them 
when the disturbances over the congregations and churth inven- 
tories first began. Many judges wilfully departed from the legal 
texts when they were in favor of the religious orders. The state 


realizes the danger of this attitude, but can do nothing to check it 


because of the special position held by the Magistrats. 

It is very hard to enter la Magistrature. It requires long study 
and patient waiting. The number of charges is limited, only 
twenty-six * Courts of Appeal,” and the charges are “ inamovibles,” 
that is to say, given for life. A man who wishes to enter the Bench 
must first of all have’‘means of support. He cannot expect to reach 
any kind of a position before he is thirty-five, or even forty years 
of age. The lowest ranks, “ juge suppléant” and “attaché au 
parquet,” are “non rétribués,” or unremunerated; and the period 
of free services, which no fone~¢an ‘escape, is illimited, extending 
over a period of five or of twenty-five years! 


life, but wherever he is appointed he remains for life also. {)hjg 
is the main cause of his omnipotence. In this uncertain w:' jy 
knows perfect stability! When his neighbor wonders ani /rets. 
dreams of a new trade or of a new country, he plans for his 
family with certitude, builds a house, buys lands, proclai. 
opinion for.or against the present régime. Whatever li joes. 
whatever happens, he is safe! For a nation to have a staff: § <0), 
men at its service is invaluable, but to bring such men to cide 
between a government they do not like and a religion they !\\\¢ jx 
rather unfair to the government, for the judge’s conviction~ aye 
in danger of overweighing one side of the scale, as thes have 
already done. Besides, the fight threatens to be bitter. Th. Jay 
of retaliation ig to be applied, ‘a tooth for a tooth, an eye ‘oy an > 
eye.” Has not the bishop of Clermont-Montferrand denied +; the 
widow of Guyot-Dessaigne the consolatidns of Holy Mass «1 the 
funeral of her husband. Although he was not in any was con- 
cerned with separating -the Church from the state, Mr. () ivyot. 
Dessaigne was excommunié ” like all the other members. 
sible or irrespgnsible, of the French Republic. His body was re. 
fused admission to the church, and all that the bishops could 
do to honor him was to deliver a few prayers -by the side ot the 
opened grave. | 

Determined to bring the matter to an end, the Minister of 
Justice means to compel his. Magistrats to apply the law. Re- 
membering that. after most of our political crises in 1815, in 1830, 
1848, and 1852, the ‘“ inamovibilité” had to be suspended. Mr, 
Briand now thinks that the time is opportune for the * inamovi- 
bilité ” to be definitively abolished. Until this can be earrim) out, 
the first reform Mr. Briand means to introduce is a chanve of 
residence. 'The>Minister will be able to call at will a judee com. 
fortably and cozily settled in the south and order him 1. the 
north with no other explanation than “ necessity of service.” This 
is taking the rebels by famine, and it is a sure way of reducing 
them. No man ean, without suffering grave losses, be ‘Moved. 
unexpectedly from a home where he has felt securely anchored to 
all his interests. Such change of residence will be entirely con- 
trolled by the Minister. There will be no way of protesting or 
appealing; it will be Mr. Briand’s decision alone, and Mr. [riand 
is known for making use of his powers, | 

This new Minister of Justice who proposes to inaugurate such 
a vital reform is a selfmade man and ene of the most extracrdi- 
nary products of Republican France. He whom Parisian ‘ladies 
court so much and call flatteringly “ Aristide” was only iliree 
years ago the poorly clad “ avocat ” of the Sociaiist party. 


Increase in American Commerce 


Tne Gulf, Mexican, and Canadian border 
ports are making a much more rapid growth 
in their export trade. than those of the 
Atlantic coast. In imports the relative loss 
on the part of the Atlantic ports is not 
so great as in exports. Figures of imports 
and exports by ports during the calendar 
vear 1907 have just been completed by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. They show that ex- 
ports from the Atlantic coast ports which 
in 1897 formed 70 per cent. of the exports 
formed in 1907 but 60 per cent. of the total, 
while all other ports of the United States 
increased their share from 30 per cent. i 
1897 to 40 per cent. in 1907. The chit 
gain is, as already indicated, in exports 
through the Gulf, Mexican border, and 
Canadian border ports. The value of ex- 
ports through the Gulf ports was, in 1897, 
181 million dollars, and in 1907, 433 
millions, a gain of practically 140 per cent. 
Through the northern border ports the ex- 
ports of 1897 were 70 millions, and in 1907, 
200 millions, an increase of 185 per cent. 
Through the Mexican border: ports the ex- 
ports of 1897 were 1214 million dollars, and 
in 1907, 4114 millions, an increase of 230 
per cent. 

In the case of commerce through the 
Pacific coast ports the figures are somewhat 
misleading on their face when compared with 
1897, by reason of the fact that the Hawaiian 
Islands, which were classed as foreign ter- 
ritory in 1897, are now classed as a customs 
district of the United States, and that the 
value of the merchandise sent to or re- 


Pa 


ceived from those islands is no longer in- 
cluded in the statements of foreign com- 
merce. _The figures showing the trade with 
foreign countries by ports give as the value 
of merchandise passing through the Pacific 
coast ports 64 million dollars in 1897 and 
94 millions in 1907, an apparent increase 
of but 47 per cent.; but the fact that the 
bulk of the 15 —. dollars’ worth of 
shipments from the ited States to Hawaii 
in 1907 passed through the Pacific coast 
ports, but was not included in the statement 
of exports to foreign countries, indicates 


that the actual value of the merchandise 


sent through those ports to territory which 
a decade ago was considered as foreign coun- 
tries is above 100 million. dollars, and that 
the actual increase in the decade is there- 
fore approximately 70 per cent. | 

Meantime the value of merchandise ex 
ported through the Atlantic coast ports in- 
creased but 50 per-cent., or less than that 
of any other of the five great divisions under 
which the Bureau of Statistics classifies 
the ports, namely, Gulf, Mexican, Northern 
Border, Pacific, and Atlantic. The actual 
gain in the value of merchandise exported 
through Atlantic ports is, however, greater 
than that of all the other great sections, the 
increase during the decade being, in the 
case of the Atlantic ports, 384 millions; 
Gulf ports, 251 millions; Northern Border, 
130 millions; Mexican border, 28 millions; 
and Pacific ports, 30 millions, to which, for 
purposes of comparison with 1897, should 
be added about 13 of the 15 million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands, but not included in the figures of 
foreign trade. 
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Lese-Majesty in England 

Tuat the divinity which hedges royalty in 
England has lost a chip from its halo is 
shown by the following amusing telezram 
sent from Northampton to Queen Alex:aiidra. 
by a boily of the unemployed upon thie cceca- 
sion of the last reopening of Parliament. 
The message is regarded in England with 
horror and amazement. 

“The Queen, London,—Very_ kindly s«cure 
this postscript to to-day King’s Speec!:: 

“* We learn by telegraph that sevent v-live 
faithful lieges bearing on foot from \an- 
chester, Birmingham, and other towns 2 jet! 
tion to us for restoration of ancient rig iit to 
work, lie to your order in pig-truc!.< at 
Northampton Station. | 

“*God’s will be these men are giv): the 
inducements to thrifty independence }ro- 
vided for their forefathers under 59 («orge 
ITI., cap. 12, section 13.’ . 

“Facts as stated. Some men sick. 
bootless, women and children abando | on 
journey or evicted and starving, alon. with 
25,000 left behind. Awaiting his 
instructions.—Alexander Stewart Gra). 

No answer was received, but such w:s thie 
consternation evoked by this despate!: ‘hat 
the senders, who had been marching ‘rom 
Manchester to London to look for worl. were 
paid £2 by the chief constable of Nort’:.mp- 
ton to leave the city. 


‘Dropped into the Sea 


De “While crossing the «cal, 
what became of that army airship?” 
GunsustA. “It joined the navy.” 
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ejvilization 


Our Latest Products 


Oxce upon a time there was a man who, 
vambled in the Street, played the 


ing 
a vone up in a balloon, travelled to the 
Yukon, und done other adventurous things, 


Jecided that he would raise a family. 

wish,” he said, “to hear the patter 
of little feet on the stairway, to tell fairy 
tories in the gloaming, to have chubby 
hands in mine, and all the other accessories. 
Before doing 80, however, I will examine a 
specime!! American family, which, I believe, 
is the lutest and best example of the art of 
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So he called on a friend who had one. 


VA, 


“The latest idea,” said the father, proudly, — 


“is to bring up your children on an equality. 
We conceal nothing. from them, and give 
them the benefit of all the latest inferma- 
tion. ‘This is Bessie, my fourteen-year-old.” 

“Have you read this article.on sex?” 
asked Bessie, languidly, after shaking hands. 


» Really, if is very crude. I could write a 


better one myself. Its pathology is lament- 
able.” | 

- This is Bobbie, my ten-year-old,” volun- 
ieered tne happy father. bringing forward 
numbey’ two, ” Vobbie, shake hands.” 

“The old gentleman there,” he said, “ in- 
sists on introducing me to every one. Sorry 
| can’t stay and give you my views on the 
conduct of the administration. but I have # 


date with a vaudeville queen. Get to bed’ 


early,” he said, warningly, to his father as 
he went off. “When you sit up late you're 
irritable at breakfast, and your manners are 
simply unbearable. At your time of life 
there ought to be nothing doing at all.”” 

“This.” said the father once more, “is 
ny little four-year-old, the apple of my eye. 
Here. Mildred, dear.” 

“Go “way,” said Mildred, shaking her 
curls. “ You’re a bounder—any man with a 
waistcout like that is. Now, papa,” she 
added, “don’t seold, ’eause I have a right 
to say just what you and mamma say—isn’t 
it taught now in my primary?” 

But the man waited to hear no more. 
Two hours later he was seen by our private 
detective in a real-estate office, signing a 
ten-year lease for a bachelor apartment. 


They'd be Riper Then 
Hewitt. “ Chinese play lasts two 
weeks.” 
Jewerr. “ Then if a man has any eggs 
to throw, he’d better save them for the last 
act.” 


His Way of Doing It 

Ir was at Montauk Point, after our 
soldiers had returned from Cuba, and fhe 
hospitals were crowded. with sick and 
wounded, that the ladies visited them daily, 
carrving delicacies of every kind, and doing 
’ they could to cheer and comfort the suf- 
ering. 

It happened-one day that a pretty young 
woman of sixteen was endeavoring to cheer 
those around her, when she overheard a 
soldier exclaim, “ Oh, Lord!” 

Thinking to rebuke him for his profanity, 
she said: 

“Didn't I hear, you call upon the name 
of the Lord? I am one of His daughters. 
Can | ask Him anything for you?” 


Looking up into her bright, cheerful coun- © 


— he replied, “I reckon you can, 
Miss!” 
“What is it you wish?” she asked. 
Raisin: his eyes to hers, he extended his 
hand, and said, “ You might ask Him to 
make me His son-in-law.” 


To a Tramp 

tramp! I envy vou, 
Whose cares and clothes are very few. 
It never puzzles you to choose 
What i© to wear. which shirt or shoes. 
Your pants may bag, but you have ceased. 
To care if they’re eorrectly creased 
And one pair satisfies you, which is 
No embarrassment of breeches. 

J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 
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DELIGHTS BEYOND PARALLEL 


are the rewards of motor enthusiasts who —— in or witness the annual 
automobile contests on Ormond’s coquina . The ideal trip is by the 


CLYDE LINE STEAMERS 


the only direct all-water route from 


New York to Jacksonville, Florida 


St. 


HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 


Club-Cochtail 


De Land, Sanford and Enterprise, Fla., and inter- 
mediate landings. 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 


H. H. RAYMOND, V.P.& 6. M. A. C. HAGERTY, G, P. A. 
‘General Office, Pier 36, North River, New York. 


with a short stop at Charleston, S. C. 
Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, 


ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


BY 


HANNAH WARNER 


“HE fairy godmother, living in 


a yellow tulip, tells the beauti- 


of making their own cocktails,—all will ful story of the death and resurrec- 


after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 


fair trial. Scientifically blended from the tion of the flowers to a little crocus 


choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 


make them the perfect cocktails that they | fairy born at Easter-tide. A charm- 


are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 


are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- ing explanation for young and old 


key base). 


The following label appears on every of the meaning of Easter. 


bottle : 


Guaranteed under the National Pure With decorative borders, printed in two colors 


Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


' G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


Hartford 


and artistically bound. Price 50 cents. 


New York London | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


financial Copyright Wotice 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


: Class A, XXc, No. 197384, January 23, 1908.—LiBKARY OF 
Bills of exchange bought and | ConeGress, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty- 
sold. ,Cable Transfers to Eu- ; third day of January, 1908, William H. Thomson, of New 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
: ° the title of which is in the following words, to wit: ** The 
mercial and Travellers Letters Land and the Book: or, Biblical illustrations drawn from the 
of Credit. Collections made. | manners and customs, the scenes and scenery of the Holy 
International Cheques. Cer- Land. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By William M., 
tificates of De it Thomson, 1).). 140 illustrations and taps,” the right 
posit. whereof he claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 


Signed) HEKBEKT PUTNAM, Lié tan of Con a 
B r Oo w n B r Oo t h r Ss & Cc O., So SOLBEKG, 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


In renewal for fourteen years from March 3, 1908. 


Intending 


purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 


Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOQHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Cata e mailed on application. 


arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 


SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 
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York, N. Y., hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, * | 


|_| 
| ‘te ee 4 
| $2 
| 
\ = 
| 
| 
| 
_ 
MER 


SOMETHING OF A DOG 


The Lady: “Is he a thoroughbred ?” 


The Owner: ‘Thoroughbred is ut? Shure, mum, his pedigree is thot long thot if he 
wuz a human bein’ he’d be wan o’ the crowned heads o’ Europe.” 


FRENCH’S 
SPRING EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 
tive detail. 


We invite the opportunity to explain superior 


Those who know, pronounce 
it “just right.” 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 


WHEN 


j 
j THE TASTE OF COUNT- 
LESS THOUSANDS . 
CENTRES ON 
HUNTER 
AS AN IDEAL PRODUCT OF THE 
a STILL, ITS PURITY, MATURITY 
AND FLAVOR MUST BE SUPREME. 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 


Discoveries in Every-Day 
Europe 


The author, with shrewdness and observant 
humor, has done that impossible thirg, writ- 
ten a new kind of book-.about Europe. This 
is pure fun, original humor, American wit. It 
is a book of delicious chuckles, not a guide- 
book. And the pictures are as funny as the 
writing—nearly—and that is saying a lot. It 
skips all over Europe, letting in everywhere 
the sunshine of a laugh. 


Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


MELLOWED BY AGE 


Sole Agents 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO, 
New York 


TEN TO SEVENTEEN 


features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
Victorias (4 weights), "Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 
CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 


Picturesque| 
Sicily 


‘WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 


DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS SELECT CARRIAGES 
92-98 SUMMER ST. -. - BOSTON, MASS. 


A Book of Fan 


Racine 
Canoes 


are as beautiful 

of line and as 

thoroughly com- 

able as the ideal 

“Cheemaun ” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W. 34th St., New York; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 


— 


Chicago, Ill. ; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash. 


_A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


ON THE SUBWAY—ELEVATED AND SURFACE CAR LINES. 
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—in its novelty and heroism—a sturdy 


purposes and contrasted types strangely 


linked together, *‘ The Weavers ” pre- 


GILBERT PARKER 


— Author of “ The Right of Way” 


NOVEL can be called 
great. In its sweep and 
immensity—a tale of rural Eng- 
land and the glittering Orient; 


uaker, youth in the toils of Moham- 
edan Egypt;—in its web of cross- 


nts a story intensely human, a story FROM “THE WEAVERS” 


of love, high resolve, and wondeell achievement. 


A hero of peaceful Quaker blood, swaying the Sa 


of turbulent Egypt, and his heart far away in England—an 
English woman hedged in by high social position whose 
thoughts go out to the distant desert land and its great 
uncertainties— strange crossings and recrossings of the 
strands of Fate weaving mysteriously to a glorious ultimate 
_trruumph—this 1s but to hint at what the book holds—a rare 
combination of elements that defy description. 


For mere surge of interest and excitement it Neerraniin 


‘its great predecessor, The Right of Way.” 


Mlustrated by André Castaigne. Post 8bo, $1.50 
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